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WiTH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


HIS celebrated man was the 

fon of John Shakefpeare, a 
confiderable dealer in wool, and 
born at Stratford upon Avon, in 
Warwickfhire, in April, 1564. His 
father's numerous family, (having 
ten'children) difabled him from 
giving him a claffical education. He 
was, however, fent for fome time to 
a free fchool, where he acquired the 
little Latin he was mafter of. On 
his leaving {chool, he followed the 
way of living his father pointed out 
to him, which, Mr. Malone feems 
to think, was in an attorney’s office, 
and married, when very young, the 
daughter of a fubftantial yeoman, in 
thevicinity of Stratford,named Hath- 
away. An extravagance that he 
was guilty of, obliged him in a few 
years to quit his native place.— 
Having allociated with fome leud 
young fellows, who made a practice 
of ftealing deer, he joined them in 
robbing a park belonging to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near 
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Stratford. Sir Thomas profecuted 
him with fome feverity, and our au- 
thor took his revenge, by writing a 
fevere fatirical ballad upon him.— 
Shakefpeare fled to London, and 
there made his firft acquaintance 
with the theatre, where he is faid to 
have been retained in the humble 
occupation of a call-boy, or promp- 
ter’s attendant... His natural turn 
for the ftage, however, {oon diftin- 
guifhed him as a writer, although 
not as an a€tor. His name appears 
printed before fome old plays among 
the other a€tors, but the parts he 
played are not fpecified ; it is faid, 
his higheft performance was the 
Ghoft, in his own admirable play of 
Hamlet. Which piece he wrote firft, 
is unknown. The people of his age 
were wonderfully fond of the di- 
verfions of the theatre, and Shake- 
{peare’s eminent talents in this line 
raifed him to a juft celebrity. He 
was alfo a good-natured man, and 
an agreeable companion, 
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Queen Elizabeth patronized his 
plays, and had feveral of them afted 
before her; it is fhe he plainly in- 


tends by the line A fair veftal, 
throned in the weft. With his ad- 
mirable charaéter of Falftaff fhe was 
fo well pleafed, that fhe commanded 
him to continue it through another 
play, and to fhew him in love; which 
1s faid to have been the occalion of 
his writing the Merry Wives of 
Windfor. The part of Falftaff is 
reported to have been written under 
the name of Oldcaftle, but changed, 
to avoid ofiending that family. Be- 
fides the favours he received from 
the queen, the Earl of Southampton, 
celebrated for his friendf{hip for the 
unfortunate Effex, alfo patronized 
him. That nobleman is faid to have 
prefented him with a_ thoufand 
pounds at one time, to enable him 
to go through with a purchafe he 
was defirous of completing. Huis 
acquaintance with Ben Jonfon be- 
gan bya remarkable piece of good- 
nature. Jonfon had prefented a 





* play for the ftage, which the players 


were going to rcturn, when Shake- 
fpeare luckily ca{t his eyes upon it, 
and recommended it to the public. 
Shakefpeare {pent the latter part 
of his life in cafe, retirement, and 
the converfation of his friends. He 
had the good fortune to fecure an 
eflate equal to his wifh, and it is 
faid died worth between two and 
three hundred pounds per annum; 
which, conlidering the relative va- 
luc of money, was in thofe days a 
very confiderable income. He {pent 
fome years before his death at his 
native town of Stratford, _ In 1614, 
the greater part of the town was 
confumed by fire, but the houfe of 
our favourite bard elcaped, and was 
difiinguifhed by the name of New 
Place. In this retreat. his agreeable 
wit and great good nature procured 
him the acquaintance and friendfhip 
of the gentlemen of the ncighbour- 
hood. Among thefe was a gentle 
man of the name of Combe, noted 
for his wealth end ufury; on whom, 
aud at whofe deliie, he wrote the 


fevere afid well-known epitaph: the 
feverity of the fatire is faid to have 
had fuch an effet on the man, thet 
he never forgave it. 
He died in his fifty-third year, 
and was buried in_the north fide of 
the chancel in the great church at 
Stratford, where a monument jg 
placed on the wall. On his graves 
ftone is the following infcription : 
Good friend, for Jefu’s fake forbear 
To dig the duit inclofed here; 
Bleft be the man that fpares thefe ftones, 
And curft be he that moves my bones, 


Ne had three daughters, of which 
two lived to be married ; one to Mr, 
Thomas Quincy, and the other to 
Dr. Hall, a phyfician of reputation, 

The following circumftance Mr, 
Pope relates, as communicated by 
Mr. Rowe. In the time of Eliza. 
beth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in ule, 
thofe who were too proud, too ten- 
der, or too idle, to walk; went on 
horfeback to diftant places of buf 
nefs or diverfion. Many came on 
horfeback to the play, and when 
Shakefpeare fled to London, his firft 
expedient was to wait at the door 
of the play-houfe, and hold the 
horfes of thofe who had no fervants, 
In this he became {fo diligent, that 
every one who alighted called for 
Will. Shakefpearc; and {carcely any 
other was trulted, while Shakefpeare 
could be had, This was the firlt 
dawn of better fortune. Shake- 
{peare finding more horfes put into 
his hands than he could hold, hired 
boys to wait under him, who, when 
he was called for, immediately pre- 
fented themfelves, and faid, “ 1] am 
Shakefpeare’s boy, Sir.” In time 
Shakefpeare found higher employ- 
ment, but as long as the praflice of 
riding to-the play-houfe continued, 
the waiters, that held the horfes, 
were called Shakefpeare’s boys. 

A variety of other anecdotes 
might be given of our author; but 

as many of them are by no means 
well authenticated, we fhall omit 
them, and proceed to give what is 
much more effential, a charaftere’ 
15 
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his works, as drawn by one of his 
editors (Dr. Johnfon), whole judg- 
ment and power Of expreilion en- 
abled him to do it with the greateft. 
ja(tice. 

« Shakefpeare is, above all writers, 
at leaft above all modern writers, 
the poet of nature ; the poet that 
holds up to his readers a faithful 
mirror of manners and of life. His 
charaéters are not modified by the 
cuftoms of particular places, unprac- 
tifed by the reft of the world; by 
the peculiarities of ftudies or pro- 
feffions, which can operate but 
upon {mall numbers ; er by the ac- 
cidents of tranfient fafhions or tem- 
porary opinions: they are the ge- 
nuine progeny of common humanity, 
fuch as the world will always fup- 
ply, and obfervation will always 
find. His perfons aét and {peak by 
the influence of thofe general paf- 
fions and principles by which all 
minds are agitated, and the whole 
fyftem of life is continued in mo- 
tion. In the writings of other poets 
acharaéter is too often an indivi- 
‘dual; in ‘thofe of Shakefpcare it is 
commonly a {pccies. 

“Jtis from this wide extenfion of 
defign that fo much inftruétion is 
derived, It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakelpeare with praétical 
axioms and domettic wifdom, It was 
faid of Euripides, that every verfe 
was a precept; and it may be faid 
of Shakefpeare, that from his works 
may be colle&ted a fyflem of civil 
and ceconomical prudence. Yct his 
real power is not fhewn in the {plen- 
dor of particular paflages, but by the 
progrefs of his fable, and the tenor 
of his dialogue; and he that tries 
to recommend him by feleét quota- 
tions, will fucceed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered 
his houfe to fale, carried a brick in 
his pocket as a {pecimen. 

“Tt will not ealily be imagined how 
much Shakefpeare exccls in accom- 
modating his fentiments to real life, 
but by comparing him with other 
authors, It was obferved of the 
ancient {chools of deglamation, that 
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the more diligently they were fre- 
guented, the more was the ftudent 
dilqualified for the world, becaufe 
he found nothing there which he 
fhould ever mect in any other place, 
The fame remark may be applied to 
every ftage but that of Shakelpcare, 
Tie theatre, when it is under any 
other direttion, is peopled by fuch 
charatters as were never feen, con- 
veiling in a language which was 
never heard, upon topics which will 
never arife in the commerce of man- 
kind. But the dialogue of this au- 
thor is often fo evidently determined 
by the incident which produces it, 
and is purfued with fo much eafe 
and fimplicity, that it feems {carcely 
to claim the merit of fidtion, but to 
have been gleaned by diligent felec- 
tion out of common converfation, 
and common occurrences. 

‘¢ Upon every other ftage the uni- 
verfal agent is love, by whofe power 
all good and evil is diftributed, and 
every aétion quickened or retarded. 
To bring a lover, a lady; and a rival 
into the fable; to entangle them in 
contradiétory obligations, perplex 
them with oppofitions of intereft, 
and harrafs them with violence of 
defires inconfiftent with each other; 
to make them meet in rapture, and 
part in agony; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outrageous 
forrow ; to diftrefs them as nothing 
human ever was diftreffed; to de- 
liver them as nothing human ever 
was delivered; is the bufinefs of a 
modern dramatilt, For this, proba- 
bility is violated, life is mifreprés , 
fented, and language is depraved. 
But love is only one of many pai- 
fions; and as it has no great in- 
fluence upon the fum of life, it has 
little operation in the dramas of a 
poet, who caught his ideas from the 
living world, and exhibited only 
what he faw before him. Heknew 
that any other paffion, as it was re- 
gular or exorbitant, was a caufe of 
happincfs or calamity, 

** Charaéters thus ample and ge- 
neral were not eafily difcriminated 
and preferved, yet perhaps no poct 
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ever kept his perfonages more dif- 
tin& from each other. I will not 
fay with Pope, that every fpeech 
may be affigned to the proper 
{peaker, becaufe many fpeeches there 
are which have nothing charaéterif- 
tical ; but, perhaps, though fome 
may be equally adapted to every 
perfon, it will be difficult to find 
that any can be properly transferred 
from the prefent poffeffor to another 
claimant. The choice is right, when 
there is reafon for choice, 

‘‘ Other dramatifts can only gain 
attention by hyperbolical or aggra- 
vated charatters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depra- 
vity, as the writers of barbarous ro- 
mances invigorated the reader by a 
giant and a dwarf; and he that 
fhould form his expeétations of hu- 
man affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakefpeare has no heroes; his 
{cenes are occupied only by men, 
who a& and {peak as the reader 
thinks that he fhould himfelf have 
fpoken or atted on the fame occa- 
fion: even where the agency is fu- 
pernatural, the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers difguife the 
moft natural paffions and moft fre- 
quent incidents ; fo that he who 
contemplates them in the book will 
not know them in the world: Shake- 
f{peare approximates the remote, and 
familiarizes the wonderful: the 
event which he reprefents will not 
happen, but, if it were poflible, its 
effects would probably be fuch as he 
has affigned ; and it may be faid, 
that he has not only fhewn human 
nature as it atts in real exigences, 
but as it would be found in trials, to 
which it cannot be expofed,. 

** This thercfore is the praife of 
Shakefpeare, that his diama is the 
mirror of life; that he who has 
mazed his imagination, in following 
the phantoms which other writers 
yaife' up before him, may here be 
cured of his delirious ec{tacies, by 
reading hujnan fentiments in human 
janguage, by fcenes from which a 
hermit may eft;mate the tranfattions 


of the world, and a confeffor predig 
the progres of the paffions, 

‘* His adherence to general nature 
‘has expofed him to the cenfure of 

critics, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles. Denn; 
and Rymer thitk his Rowniy'ap 
fufficiently Roman; and Voltaire 
cenfures his kings as not completely 
royal. Dennis is offended, thet 
Menenius, a fenator of Rome, fhould 
play the buffoon; and Voltaire per. 
haps thinks decency violated when 
the Danith ufurper is reprefented as 
a drunkard. But Shakefpeare al. 
ways makes nature predominate over 
accident; and. if he preferves the 
effential charaéter, is not very cate. 
ful of diftinétions {uperinduced and 
adventitious, His flory requires 
Romans or kings, but he thinks 
onlyonmen, He knew thatRone, 
like every other city, had men of 
all difpofitions ; and wanting a buf- 
foon, he went into the fenate-houfe 
for that which the fenate-houle 
would certainly have afforded him, 
He was inclined to fhew an ufurper 
and a murderer not only odious, 
but defpicable; he therefore added 
drunkennefs to his other qualities, 
knowing that kings love wine like 
other men, and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings, Thele 
are the petty cavils of petty minds; 
a poet overlooks the cafual diftine- 
tion of country and condition, asa 
painter, fatisfied with the figure, 
negleéts the drapery. 

* Lhe cenfure which he has in- 
curred by mixing comic and tragic 
{cenes, as it extends to all his works, 
deferves more confideration. Let 
the faét be firft ftated, and then ex- 
amined. . 

*¢ Shakefpearc’s playsare not inthe 
rigorous and critical fenfe cither tra- 
gedies or comedies, but compofitions 
of a diftin& kind; exhibiting the 
real {tate of fublunary nature, which 
partakes of good and evil, joy and 
forrow, mingled with endlefs va 
riety of proportion and innumerable 
modes of combination ; and expref- 
fing the courfe of the world, in 
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which the lofs of one is the gain of 
another; in which, at the fame time, 
the reveller is hafting to his wine, 
and the mourner burying his friend ; 
in which the malignity of one is 
fometimes defeated by the frolic of 
another; and many mifchiefs and 
many benefits are done and hindered 
without dcfign. 

«Out of this chaos of mingled 
purpoles and cafualties the ancient 
poets, according to the laws which 
cuftom had pretcribed, feleéted fome 
the crimes of men, and fome their 
abfurditics ; {ome the momentous vi- 
ciffitudes of life, and fome the lighter 
occurrences; fome the terrors of 
diftrefs, and fome the gaicties of 
profperity. Thus rofe the two 
modes of imitation, known by the 
names of tragedy and comedy, com- 
pofitions intended to promote dif- 
ferent ends by contrary means, and 
confidered as {fo little allied, that I 
do not recolleé&t among the Greeks 
or Romans a fingle writer who at- 
tempted both. ; 

* Shakefpeare has united the powers 
of exciting laughter and forrow not 
only in one mind, but in one com- 
pofition, Almoft all his plays are 
divided between ferious and ludi- 
crous charaéters, and, in the fuccef- 
five evolutions of the defign, fome- 
times produce ferioufnefs and for- 
row, and iometimes levity and 
laughter. , 

“ That this is a pra€tice con- 
trary to the rules of criticifm will be 
readily allowed; but there is al- 
ways an appeal open from criticifm 
tonature. The end of writing is to 
inftru&; the end of poetry is to in- 
ftru&t by pleafing, That the mingled 
drama may convey all the inftruc- 
tion of tragedy or comedy cannot be 
denied, becaufe it includes both in 
itsalternations of exhibition, and ap- 
proaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life, by fhewing how 
great machinations and flender de- 
figns may promote or obviate one 
another, and the high and the low 
co-operate in the general fy{tem by 
unavoidable concatenation. 
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* Tt is objeétcd, that by this change 
of {cenes the paffions are interrupted 
in their progreffion, and that the 
principal event, being not advanced 
by a due gradation of preparatory 
incidents, wants at laft the power to 
move, which conftitutes the perfec- 
tion of dramatic poetry. This rea- 
foning is fo {pecious, that it is re- 
ceived as true even by thofe who in 
daily experience feel it to be falfe. 
The interchanges of mingled fcenes 
feldom fail to produce the intended 
viciflitudes of paflion, Fi€tion can- 
not move fo much, but that the ar- 
tention may be eafily transferred ; 
and though it muft be allowed that 

leafing melancholy be fometimes 
interrupted by unwelcome levity, 
yet let it be confidered likewiie, that 
melancholy is often not plecafing, 
and that the diflurbance of one man 
may be the relief of another; that 
different auditors have different ha- 
bitudes; and that, upon the whole, 
all pleafure confifls in variety. 

** The players, who in their edition 
divided our author’s works into co- 
medies, hiftories, and tragedies, feem 
not to have diftinguifhed the three 
kinds by any very exaét or definite 
ideas. 

** An aftion which ended happily 
to the principal perfons, however 
ferious or diftrefsful through its in- 
termediate incidents, in their opinion 
conitituted a comedy. This idea of 
a comedy coniinued long amongtt 
us; and plays were written, which, 
by changing the cataftrophe, were 
tragedies to-day, and comedies to- 
morrow. 

‘* Tragedy was not in thofe times 
a poem of more general dignity or 
elevation than comedy; it required 
only a calamitous conclufion, with 
which the common critici{m of that 
age was f[atisfied, whatever lighter 
pleafure :t afforded tn its progrefs. 

** Fliitory was a feries of actions, 
with no other than chronological 
fucceffion, independent ‘on each 
other, and without any tendency to 
introduce or regulate the conclufion, 
it is not always very nicely diftin- 
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guifhed from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of Antony and 
Cleopatra, than in the hiflory of Ri- 
chard the Second. But a hiftory 
might be continued through many 
plays; as it had no plan, it had no 
limits. 

“Through all thefe denominations 
of the drama, Shakefpeare’s mode of 
compofition is the fame; an inter- 
change of ferioufnefs and merriment, 
by which the mind is foftened at 
one time, and exhilirated at another. 
But whatever be his purpofe, whe- 
ther to gladden or deprefs, or to 
condu& the ftory, without vehe- 
mence or emotion, through traéts of 
eafy and familiar dialogue, he never 
fails to attain his purpofe; as he 
commands us, we laugh or mourn, 
or fit filent with quict expeétation, 
in tranquillity without indifference, 

*¢ When Shaketpeare’s plan is un- 
derflood, moft of the criticiims of 
Rymer and Voltaire vanifh away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, with- 
cut impropriety. by two centinels ; 
{ago bellows at Brabantio’s window, 
without injury to the {cheme of the 
play, though in terms which a mo- 
dern audience would not eafily en- 
dure; the character of Polonius is 
feafonable and ufeful; and the grave- 
diggers themfelves may be heard 
with applaufe. ; 

*‘ Shakefpeare engaged in dramatic 
poetry with the world open before 
him ; the rules of the ancients were 
yet known to few; the public judg- 
ment was unformed; he had no ex- 
ample of fuch fame as might force 
him upon imitation, nor critics of 
fuch authority as might reftrain his 
extravagance : he therefore indulged 
his ratnral difpofition; and his dif- 
pofition, as Rymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. In tragedy he 
often writes, with great appearance 
of toil and ftudy, what is written at 
laft with little felicity: but, in his 
comic feenes, he feems to produce, 
without labour, what no labour can 
improve. In tragedy he is always 
itruggling aficr {ome occafion to be 


comic; but in comedy he feems to 
repofe, or to luxuriate, as in a mode 
of thinking congenial to his nature, 
In his tragic fcenes there is always 
fomething wanting, but his comedy 
often furpaffes expe€tation or defire, 
Elis comedy pleaics by the thoughts 
and the language, and his tragedy 
for the greater part by incident and 
aétion. His tragedy feems to be 
{kill, his comedy to be inttin@. 

*¢ The force of his comic fcenes 
has fuffcred little diminution from 
the changes made by a century and 
a half, in manners or in words, As 
his perfonages att upon principles 
arifing from genuine paflion, very 
little modified by particular forms, 
their pleafures and vexations are 
communicable to all times and to 
all places; they are natural, and 
therefore durable: the adventitious 
peculiarities of perfonal habits are 
only fuperficial dyes, bright and 
pleafing for a little whtle, yet foon 
fading to a dim tin&, without any 
remains of former luftre; but the 
difcriminations of true paffion are 
the colours of nature: they pervade 
the whole mafs, and can only perifh 
with the body that exhibits them, 
The accidental compofitions of hete- 
rogeneous modes are diffolved by 
the chance which combined them; 
but the uniform fimplicity of primi- 
tive qualities neither adinits increafe, 
nor fuffers decay. The fand heaped 
by one flood is {cattered by another, 
but the rock always continues in its 
place. The f{tream of time, which 
1s continually wafhing the diffoluble 
fabrics of other poets, paffes without 
injury by the adamant of Shake- 
{peare. 

** If there be, what I believe there 
is, in every nation, a ftyle which 
never becomes obfolete, a certain 
mode of phrafeology fo con{onant 
and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its re{pettive language, 
as to remain Seated. and unaltered; 


this ftyle is probably to be fought in 
the common intercourfe of life, 
among thofe who {peak only to be 
underitoed, without ambition of 
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elegance. The polite are always 
catching modifh innovations, and 
the learned depart from eftablifhed 
forms of fpeech, in hope of finding 
or making better: thofe who wifh 
for diftin¢tion forfake the vulgar, 
when the vulgar is right; but there 
is a converfation above grofinels, 
and below refinement, where pro- 
pricty refides, and where this poet 
feems to have gathered his comic 
dialogue. He 1s therefore more 
agreeable to the ears of the prefent 
age than any other author equally 
remote, and among his other ex- 
cellencies deferves to be ftudied as 
one of the original mafters of our 
language. ; 

“‘ Thefe obfervations are to be con- 
fidered not as unexceptionably con- 
ftant, but as containing general and 
predominant truth. Shakefpeare’s 
familiar dialogue is affirmed to be 
{mooth and clear, yet not wholly 
without ruggednefs or difficulty ; as 
a country may be eminently fruitful, 
though it has {pots unfit for cultiva- 
tion: his chara¢ters are praifed as 
natural, though their fentiments are 
fometimes forced, and their attions 
improbable ; as the earth upon the 
whole is {pherical, though its fur- 
face is varied with protuberances 
and cavities. 

“ Shakefpeare with his excellen- 
cies has likewife faults, and faults 
fufficient to obfcure -and overwhelm 
any other merit. I fhall fhew them 
in the proportion in which they ap- 
pear to me, without envious malig- 
nity or fuperftitious veneration. No 

ueftion can be more innocently 
difcufted than a dead poet’s preten- 
fions to renown; and little regard 
is due to that bigotry which {ets 
candour higher than truth. 

“* His firft defcét is that to which 
may be imputed moft of the evil in 
books or in men. He facrifices vir- 
tue to convenience, and is fo much 
more careful to pleafe than to in- 
ftrué, that he feems to write with- 
out any moral purpofe. From his 
writings indeed a fyltem of focial 
duty may be {eleéted, for he that 
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thinks reafonably muft think mo- 
rally; but his precepts and axioms 
drop cafually from him; he makes 
no juft diftribution of good or evil, 
nor is always careful to thew in the 
virtuous a difapprobation of the 
wicked ; he carries his perfons indif- 
ferently through right and wrong, 
and at the clof¢ difmifles them with- 
out further care, and leaves their 
examples to operate by chance. 
This fault the barbarity of his age 
cannot extenuate; for it is always a 
writer’s duty to make the world 
better, and juftice is a virtue inde- 
pendent on time or place. 

‘The plots are often fo loofely 
formed, that a very flight confidera- 
tion may improve them, and fo care- 
lefsly purfued, that he feems not al- 
ways fully to comprehend his own 
defign, He omits opportunities of 
inflrudting or delighting, which the 
train of his flory feems to force 
upon him, and apparently rejeéts 
thofe exhibitions which would be 
more affecting, for the fake of thofe 
which are more eafy. 

‘It may be obferved, that in many 
of his plays the latter part is evi- 
dently negle&ted. When he found 
himielf near the end of his work, 
and in view of his reward, he 
fhortened the labour to {natch the 
profit. He therefore remits his ef- 
forts where, he fhould moft vi- 
goroufly exert them, and his cata{- 
trophe is imprebably produced or 
imperfeétly reprefented. 

‘* He had no regard to diftin&tion 
of time or place, but gives to one 
age or nation, without fcruple, the 
cuftoms, inftitutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expence not only 
of likelihood, but of poffibility. 
Thefe faults Pope has aime 
with more zeal. than judgment, to 
transfer to hisimagined interpolators, 
We need not wonder to find Heétor 
quoting Ariftotle, when we fee the 
loves of Thefeus and Hippolyta 
combined with the gothic mythology 
of fairies, Shakefpeare, indeed, was 
not the only violator of chronology, 
for in the fame age Sidney, who 
Wanted 
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wanted not the advantages of learn- 
ing, has, in his Arcadia, confounded 
the paftoral with the feudal times, 
the days of innocence, quiet, and 
fecurity, with thofe of turbulence, 
violence, and adventure. 

« In his comic fcenes he is feldom 
very fuccefsful, when he engages his 
charaéters in reciprocations of {mart- 
nefs and contefts of farcafm ; their 
jefts are commonly grofs, and their 
pleafantry licentious ; neither his 
gentlemen nor his ladies have much 
delicacy, nor are fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed from his clowns by any ap- 
pearance of refined manners. Whe- 
ther he reprefented the real conver- 
- fation of his time is not eafy to 
determine: the reign of Elizabeth 
is commonly fuppofed to have been 
atime of ftatclinefs, formality, and 
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referve ; yet perhaps the relaxations 
of that feverity were not very éle. 
gant. There mult, however, have 
been always fome modes of gaiety 
preferable to others, and a writer 
ought to chufe the beft. 

** In tragedy his performance feems 
con{tantly to be worfe, as his labour 
ismore. The effufions of paffion, 
which exigence forces out, are for 
the moft part ftriking and energetic; 
but whenever he folicits his inven- 
tion, or {trains his faculties, the off- 
{pring of his throes is tumour, mean- 
nefs, tedioufnels, and ob{curity,” 

A fine monument, ereéted in 1741, 
to the memory of Shakefpeare, in 
Weftminfter Abbey, was under the 
dire&tion of the Earl of Burlington, 
Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr, 
Martin, 
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Sir Joun Taser, Ant. 

Ww* an apothecary’s appren- 
tice at Cambridge, and was 
taught by Ray, the naturalift, the 
method of adminiftering that divine 
remedy the bark. He was fent for 
to Paris by Louis XIV. to give it to 
his fon the Grand Dauphin, who 
had long been ill of an ague. The 
French phyficians did not, however, 
chufe to permit Taber to prefcribe for 
their royal patient, till he had given 
them a regular and philofophical 
deicription of an ague. ‘ An ague, 
gentlemen,” faid he, “is a diforder 
that I can cure. and that you cannot.” 
Louis ordered him to adminifter his 
remedy to his fon, who immediately 
recovered, Louis gave Taber two 
thoufand louis d’ors, and our Charles 
the Second created him a knight. 
The derivation of the word ague 
has puzzled many perfons. It comes 
from the Saxon word agin, to trem- 

ble; in that language, ays is fear. 

M. Apam. 

This excellent man was preceptor 


to the late Prince of Conti, and not 
only inftilled good principles into 
his royal pupil, but gave them effe& 
by his own good example. His 
pupil, who commanded at the fiege 
of Philipfburgh in the year 1734, by 
way of encouraging his foldiers, who 
were fadly hurt by perpetual rains 
and a damp foil, ufed to lay in the 
waggons. The tutor, in f{pite of his 
age and infirmities, thought it right 
to do what his pupil did. His zeal 


‘and his attention coft him his life, 


M. Adam, before he dicd, was pre- 
paring two editions of that enter- 
taining Greck mifcellany, Athenzus; 
one, of the original Greek, the 
other in French. Athenzus is hand- 
ed down to us extremely corrupt in 
the text. M. Adam had reftored fix 
thoufand paffages. The old French 
tranflation of Athcnaus is very dif- 
ficult to be met with, and, execrable 
as it 18, fells very dear, M, Adam’s 
tranflation of it has been recovered 
lately, and l’Abbé Defaunay, librarian 
to the king of France, was engaged 
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to publifh a. Hh celebrated Greek 
fcholar and {choolmafter, near Lon- 
don, promifed his friends, fome year's 
aso, to publifh an edition of Athe- 
neus; for which, indeed, his know- 
ledge of the Greck language, and 
his particular attention to the me- 
trical part of it, eminently qualify 
him, We fear that an occupatton 
of much greater util'ty perhaps, 
though not of equal elegance, has 
prevented him from keeping his 
word, 
FONTENELLE. 

This elegant writer’s definition 
of a courtier, “ Un glorieux que 
pale fa vie a faire des baffeffes,” is 
nearly as good as the celebrated one 
of the regent Duke of Orleans.— 
D’Alembert (one does not well 
know why) accufes this ingenious 
writer of being occaftonally too fa- 
nhiliar in his ftyle: Fontenelle ge- 
nerally aims at a pointed obferva- 
tion, told in a fimple phrafe, and in 
this he fucceeds ; 1n him, differently 
from the defcription of the chariot 
of the fun by Ovid, Materia fuperabat 
opus, His eloges were always {poken 
of with great commendation by that 
acute critic, Dr. Johnfon, who, in 
his Lives of the Poets, has octa- 
fionally imitated his points and an- 
tithefis, without his {portivenefs of 
manner, and fimplicity of diétion. 
D’Alembert, who fucceeded him as 
fecretary to the French academy, 
has attempted to imitate him in his 
very entertaining hiftory of the de- 
cealed members of the French aca- 
demy ; a publication which fhould 
take place in every country, where 
there is a literary or {cientific fo- 
ciety of any note, and which, though 
not yet adopted in the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies at London, 
has taken place in thofe at Dublin 
and Manchefter, . 


Dr, JOHNSON. 
One of the mott happy applica- 
tions of a quotation from a claffical 
author, is that from Lucan, in Dr. 
Johnfon’s preface to Shakefpeare; 
a work, what Dr, Adam Smith faid, 
Vou, X, 
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was the moft manly piece of criti- 


cifm that was ever written, Vol- 
taire had formerly abufed Shake. 
fpeare for not obferving the unities. 
Dr. Johnfon applies to him, what 
Julius Cxfus is made by Lucan to 
fay to Metellus, the feeble but pa- 
triotic tribune of Rome, who refuled 
the Conqueror admittance into the 
public treafury, as being contrary 
to the laws of the empire— 


—Non ufque adio permefcuit imis 

Longus fummma dies, ut non fi voce MeteHi 

Serventur Leges, malent a Czelare tolli. 

Not yet has time, in its revolving round, 

Things high with low, thus ventur’d to 
confound, 

But that the laws of proud imperial Rome, 

By Czefar broken, meet a nobler doom; 

Then if through ages unimpair’d they ftand, 

They own their fafety to Metcllus’ hand. 


La Mertrrig, 

How often are men’s minds and 
manners of thinking dependent on 
accident and external circum{tances. 
La Mettrie was phyfician to the 
Count of Grammont’s regiment in 
very early life, and at the fiege of 
Philipfburgh was wounded, On 
finding that his underftanding be- 
came more enfeebled, as his body 
became more debilitated, in confe- 
quence of his lofs of blood, he ima- 
gincd that the foul was merely a 
companion to the body, and that it 
died with it. In confequence of 
this opinion, he wrote his firft book 
on materialifm, or 2’ Hifoire Naturelle 
del’ame. This book gave fo much 
offence in France, that he was obliged 
to take refuge in Berlin, where he 
produced fome other publications on 
the fame fubje&t, as Homme Machine, 
Homme Plante, &c. If La Mettrie 
prefcribed medicine on others with 
no more fuccefs than on himfelf, his 
praftice (it is to be-hoped) was not 
very great, for on having over-eaten 
himlelf, and finding his body ex- 
tremely oppreft with indigeftion, he 
caufed himfelf to be blooded eight 
times, and died in the warm bath, 
during the laft bleeding. One pa- 
tient, an Englifh nobleman, he had, 
at Berlin, which made the late king 

t of 





of Pruffia fay, that * La Mettrie was 
now a very happy man, as he had 
met with a perfon more abfurd than 
himfelf.” His Penelope, or Ma- 
chiavel én Medicine, giving an ac- 
count of the tricks and charlatanifm 
of phyfic, is an entertaining book : 
iteis become very fcarce ; the title 1s, 
“ Penelope ou le Machiavel en Me- 
dicine, 3 tomes 12mo. 1748.” La 
Mettrie wrote with great vehemence, 
and not always with great correét- 
nefs, Voltaire ufed to call him, 
Un fou, qui n’ecrivoit que dans UVivreffe.” 
Cardinal pu Bois, 

M. de St. Simon, in his memoirs, 
affeéts to {peak of du Bois as an ige 
norant man, and as a man of a véry 
common underftanding. D’Alem- 
bert, in his eloge, fays that this is by 
no means true, and that he was a 
man of fenfe, as well as of parts, 
The regent fent him to England, to 
conclude the quadruple alliance, 
which was fo pleafing to George the 
Firft, that he gave him a penfion, 
and afked for the archbifhopric of 
Cambray for him, upon the death of 
the great Fenelon, He afterwards, 
though he was the fon of an apothe- 
cary, became a cardinal and prime 
minifter of France. In this fitua- 
tion, however, he told Fontenelle, 
how much happier a man he was, 
when he lived-in a garret near the 
Pont Neuf, than when he refided at 
the palace of Verfailles. “ Ambi- 
tion,” added he, *“ n’a de bonheur a 
attendre, ni avant d’etre {fatisfaite, 
ni apres l’avoir été.” The Cardinal, 
who was not fuppofed to be over- 
{crupulous in his religious notions, 
died without the facraments of the 
catholic church, pretending that 
there was a certain ceremony at- 
tending the givirig them to a cardi- 
nal; the enquiries into which took 
up fo much time, that his eminence 
was dead before the point was fet- 
tled. Pope Leo the Tenth died 
without the facraments, it is faid ; 
this occalioned the following diflich: 


Sacra, fub extrem4 (fi forte requcritis) hora 
Gur Leo non potuit fumere? Vendiderat. 
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For facraments did dying Leo call , 
Ah no! he knew that he had fold them all, 


A relation of Cardinal du Bois 
ere@ed a molt magnificent maufo. 
leum to his memory, in one of the 
churches of Paris. The difficulty 
in writing an epitaph for it, upon a 
man whofe life was not the mof 
decent and honourable, was evaded 
by inferting merely upon the flone 
the catalogue of his dignities and 
places, and concluding from {crip. 
ture 





Quid autem hi funt tituli, nifi areys 
coloratus, & fumus ad modicum 
parens, 

Viator, 

Solidiora, & ftabiliora bona, mortuo 

precare. 


But alas! what are all thefe titles! 
They vanifh like the coloured 
brow of heaven, and the unfub 
ftantial fmoke. 

Paflenger, 

Entreat the God of mercy to below 
more folid and more fubftantia 
bleffings upon the deceafed, 


Fontenelle is faid to have fur. 


nifhed the idea, and who had an. 

other difficulty to overcome, when 

he made the ufual harangue to the 

Cardinal on his becoming a member 

of the Academy of Sciences, The 

two following lines were written 

over the entrance of one of the bu 

rying-grounds of Parise= 

Tous ces morts ont veSu. 
mourras 

L’inftant fatal approche, & tu n’y penfes 
pas. 

All thefe that here in dull oblivion lie, 

Like thee here liv’d, and thow like them 
muft die ; 

E’en now, this inftant, thoughtlefs as thou 


art, 
O’erthy devoted head Death waves his dart. 


The conclufion of Dr. Johnfon’s 
epitaph on Mr. Thrale is very 
good, 

Abi viator, 
Et rerum humanarum vicibus 
exploratis 
/Eternitatem cogita. 
Retum, 
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Return, traveller, and after having 
confidered the changes of human 
aflairs, meditate upon eternity. 

OANNE D’Arc. 

For the difgrace of England, the 
following infcription is placed upon 
the fountain at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, near to which Joanne d’Arc 
was burnt. 

Joanne d’Are. 
uz fexu femina, armis vir. 
Fortitudini Heros. 
Poft aureliam obfidione liberatum 
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Duétum per medios hoftes ad facram 
Rhemefiam 
Carolum VII; 
Atque affertum eidem pluribus 
viétoriis Solium 
Adcompendium capta, Anglistradita 
Immen:a forte 
In ifto Urbis angulo, Combufta 


Die Maii xxx. Anno mccccxxxl, 
England may indeed well fay, 


—«——-Pudet hxc opprobria nobis 
Et deci potuiffe, & non potuiffe rifeble, 


AN A, 


NumsBer II, 


HEN one of the Cecil fa- 
mily, in converfation with 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was talking 
of the wifdom of his miftrefs, Queen 
Elizabeth, fhe faid, * Alas! there is 
no fuch thing as a wife woman ; 
the wifeft of us all is only a little 
lefs foolifh than her neighbours.” 
Louis XIth of France faid nearly 
the fame thing, when one of his 
courtiers told him he would make a 
prefent of a very fine falcon he had, 
to the Dame de Beargen, the wifeft 
woman in France; ‘ Dame fage ne 
fut jamais,” replied Louis, laugh- 
ing. 
Louis XIV. was more flattered, 
I fuppofe, than any fovereign that 
ever lived. He had given a pair of 
globes to a public library in France, 
on which Cornelli, the jefuit, wrote 
this diftich, as applicable, moft af- 
furedly, to the firft perfon who 
came into the library, or to the mo-~ 
narch; yet they were intended to 
convey a fine compliment. 


Inclita Gallorum, 
regis, 
En digeta‘coeli voluit, ct orbis opus. 


prop quanta potentia 


To Gallia’s king what wond’rous power is 
: given, i 
His very finger moves both earth and hea- 
an, ‘ race 


When the fifter to a very popu- 
lar minifler was once told by an 


acquaintance of hers, who was ad- 
vancing in years, that he was afraid 
he was going to become an old wo- 
man—* ] was afraid,” replied fhe, 
‘that you were growing to become 
an old man, which you know isa 
much worfe thing.” 


When fome one was talking on 
infidelity before » who was 
old and fick, he faid, ‘“* Why will 
you endeavour to take away the pil- 
low from an old and an aching 
head ?”* 


Pafcal fays, * All the mifery of 
mankind arifes, from their not be- 
ing able to fit in a chair.” 


s¢ What, Sir,’ faid one of the 
dauphins of France to an hiftorio- 
grapher of that country, ‘ what, 
Sir, will you do, when you are to. 
{peak of an anceftor of mine, who, 
was a great rogue?” * Sir,” re- 
plied the hiftoriographer, ‘ I fhall 
fay he was a great rogue,” 





When Lord L—— was going to 
pay a vifit to a neighbour of his, 
who was a very great financier, bi- 
fhop Warburton, in his very lively 
way, faid, ‘* Party, like adverfity, 
bring us acquainted with ftrange 
companions; new here is a man 
that does not know that two and 
two make four, going to aman who 
knows nothing elle,” 
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OF the prefent rage of philofo- 
phifing without priiciples, bifhop 
faid very well, “ Every 
man that can rub two flicks toge- 
ther, until fire comes out of them, 
thinks himfelf a great philofopher.” 

Selden fays acutely, in the article 
Liturgy, or his Table talk, * There 
is no church without a liturgy, nor 





indeed can there be convenient} 

as there is no {chool without a grin 
mar. One fcholar may be taught 
otherwife upon his own actimen 
but not a whole {chool. One o; 
two that are pioufly difpofed, may 
fave themfelves their own way, but 
not a whole nation.” a 


A, THEORY or LIGHTNING awn THUNDER STORMS, 


BY ANDREW 


OLIVER, ESQ. 


From the Tranfactions of the American Philfophical Soctety. 


T has been generally, and, con- 
fidering the phenomena them- 
felves, very naturally fuppofed, that 
the cleétric charges which are ex- 
hibited in repeated flathes of lighten- 
ing during a thunder ftorm, are 
previoufly accumulated in the va- 
pours which conititute the cloud ; 
and that thefe vapours, when by 
any means they become either 
over-charged with electric matter, 
or are deprived of their natural 
quantities of it,* difcharge their 
ijurplufage to, or receive the necef- 
fary fupplies from, cither the earth 
or the neighbouring clouds, in fuc- 
ceffive. explofions, till an equili- 
brium is reftored between .them. 
But I fhall endeavour in the fol- 
lowing pages to prove, that thefe 
charges relide, not in the cloud or 
vapours of which it conjilts, but in 
the air which fuftains them; and 
that, previous to the formation of 
the cloud, or even the afcent of the 
vapours of which it is formed. But, 
in order to convey my ideas upon 
this fubjeét with perfpicuity, I hnd 
it neceflary to introduce them with 
a quotation from doétor Franklin’s 
letters on electricity, in which the 
doctor compares water, whether in 
its natural itate, or rarefied into 
vapours, to a fponge; and the 
électric fluid. in conneétion with it, 
to-water applied to the fponge. 


* A body is faid to be electrically charged, 
iis natural quantity of elettric matter. 


** When a fponge (fays he) is 
* fomewhat condenfed by being 
6s {queezed between the fingers, it 
‘will not receive and retain fo 
‘¢ much water as when ‘it is in its 
“ more loofe and open ftate, If 
“more fqueezed and condenfed, 
* fome of the water will come out 
** of its inner parts, and flow on the 
* furface. If-the preffure of the 
“ fingers be entirely removed, the 
* {ponge will not only refume what 
“ was lately forced out, but attra 
‘an additional quantity. As the 
** fponge in ifs rarer ftate. will na 
*““turally attraét and obforb ‘more 
“* water; and in its denfer ftate will 
* naturally attraét and abforb Iels 
“‘ water; we may call the quantity 
** it abforbs in either {ftate, its na 
“tural quantity, the ftate being 
** confidered.” bg 
The dottor then fuppofes, that 
“ what the fponge is to water, the 
“ fame is water to the eleétric fluid; 
“that when a portion of water is 
‘in ils common denfe ftate, it can 
“hold no more eleétric fluid than 
“it has; if any be added it {preads 
‘upon the furface.” He adds, 
“ when the fame portion of water 
“js rarefied into vapour and forms 
* a cloud, it is then capable of re- 
“ ceiving and abforbing ‘a much 
“* greater quantity, as there is room 
“for each particle to have an 
“ ele€fric 
whenever it las cither more or lefs thaa 
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 ele€lricatmofphere. Thus water 
jn its rarefied ftate, or in the form 
« of a cloud, will be in a negative 
 ftate of eleétricity; it will have 
“lefs than its natural quantity, 
“that is, lefs than it is naturally 
“ capable of attraéting and abforb- 
«ing in that ftate.”’* 

The foregoing paflages I have 
copied verbatim from that celebrated 
elettrician, as I purpofe in the 
couyfe of this effay to avail myfelf 
of his idea of the {ponge, in order 
to illuftrate a different theory of 
thunder clouds, which I now beg 
leave, though with difiidence of my 
own judgment, and with all due 
deference to that of fo great a man, 
to fubftitute in the room of the 
foregoing; which I muft confefs at 
firt fight carries great appearance 
of probability with it, and 1s highly 
corroborated by the curious and 
beautiful experiment the dottor 
made with the filver cann, brafs 
chain, and lock of cotton.t 

But in reading doétor Prieftley’s 
hiftory of ele&tricity, fome thoughts 
of fignior Beccaria occurred, which 
fatished me that this hypothefis, 
however ingenious and plaufble, 
was infufficient for the purpofe of 
accounting for the rife and phe- 
nomena of thunder ftorms, the 
frequent extent and violence of 
which feem to require a more 
general caufe than that hinted 
above, to fupply them with fufficient 
quantities of eleétric matter. 

* Confidering the vaft quantity 
‘of eleétric fire that appears in the 
* moft fimple thunder ftorms (fays 
“ do¢tor Prieftley)t fignior Becéaria 
“thinks it impoffible that any 
“ cloud, or number of clouds, fhould 
“ever contain it all, fo as either to 
difcharge or receive it. Befides, 
“during the progrefs and increafe 
* of the ftorm, though the lightening 
‘frequently ftruck to the earth, 
‘the fame clouds were the next 
‘moment ready to make a ftill 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


* Franklin’s Letters, page 119. 
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“greater difcharge, and his ap- 
** paratus continued to be as much 


“ affeted as ever. The clouds 
‘“* muft canfequently have received 
** at one place the moment that a 
* difcharge was made from them in 
** another.” 

Signior Beccaria accounts for 
this vaft exhibition of eleétric fire 
from a thunder cloud, by fuppofing 
that fome parts of the earth may be- 
come more highly charged with the 
electric fluid than others, and that 
great quantities of it do fometimes 
rufh out of particular parts, and rife 
through the air into the higher 
regions of the atmofpherc; other 
parts of the earth becoming cafually 
deftitute of their natural quantity 
of the fluid at the fame time, and 
ready to receive it: that a chain 
of clouds nearly contiguous, or a 
fingle cloud extending from one of 
thefe regions to another, in an op- 
pofite ftate, might ferve as a con- 
duétor or conduétors to reftore the 
eleftric equilibrium between them, 
which would equally caufe thunder 
and lightening in both regions, 
and throughout the intermediate 
clouds.§ Here doétor Prieftley juftly 
obferves, that ** the greateft dif- 
“ ficulty attending this theory of 
“ the origin of thunder ftorms re- 
‘¢ lates to thed colle€tion and in- 
* fulation of ele&tric matter within 
“the body of the earth.” With 
regard to the colleétion, the doftor 
obferves that his author * has no- 
“ thing particularly to fay:” nor in- 
deed without a previous infulation 
of thofe parts of the earth which 
may be concerned in the produétion 
of the phenomena, can any fuch 
colleétion take place. Now if we 
confider that in order to have two 
regions of the earth thus infulated, 
and of fufficient dimenfions, one to 
fupply, and the other to receive 
the quantities of ele&ric fire dil- 
charged during one thunder ftorm 
of any extent and continuance, the 

parts 


+ Page 1273 
§ Ibid. 
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parts infulated muft be not fuperfi- 
cial regions, but muft reach to a 
confiderable depth; and we mutt 
f{uppofe, with doctor Prieftley, “that 
“the ele&ric matter which forms 
* and animates the thunder cloud, 
* iflues from places far below the 
*‘furface of the earth, and that it 
buries itfelf there.”* But, with 
deference to the judgment of that 
unwearied friend to icience, I ap- 
prehend that fuch an infulation is 
hardly confiftent with that diftribu- 
tion of conduttors, efpecially of 
water, which provident nature has 
made through all parts of our globe ; 
the higheft- mountains being fur- 
nifhed with internal {prings and 
fountains, and watered externally 
by rivulets, which derive their 
origin from condenfing mifts or 
melting fnows upon their fummits : 
while the furface of the earth in 
general, not excepting the molt 
fandy defarts, affords fupplies of 
water to thofe who will be at the 
pains of digging for it. If then 
the vapours which conftitute the 
cloud are, of themfelves, incapable 
of furnifhing fuch quantities of 
ele&tric matter as are neceffary for 
the repeated difcharges in a fevere 
thunder ftorm, as fignior Beccaria 
thinks they are, and as feems to me 
indubitable; and if the infulations 
of large portions of the furface or 
exterior parts of the earth, which 
are abfolutely neceffary to fupport 
Beccaria’s hypothefis, cannot take 
place; which, how they can in our 
terraqueous mafs, is difficult ‘to 
conceive, confiftently with the 
hitherto difcovered properties ‘of 
the eleétric fluid: we muft feek for 
fome other -fubftance in nature 
which may be capable of affording 
thofe reiterated fupplies, of that 


‘ powerful element which are ufually 


exhibited in a thunder ftorm. This 
I prefume, we fhall find in the 
atmofphere over our heads; not in 
the vapours which float therein, but 


in the air itfelf which fuftains them. 


* Prieftley, page 335. 


Air is by ele&tricians juftly claffed 
with eleétric fubftances, as it pole 
fefles the fame general properties 
in common with others of that 
denomination, particular inftances 
of which may occur in the follow. 
ing pages; wherein I fhall en. 
deavour to prove, 

I. That the eleétric capacity of 
air is leflened by condenfation, 

II. That this capacity isincreafed 
by heat. 

Premifing that by air I here 
intend that fluid in its common 
comprefled ftate with us near the 
furface of the earth; and by its 
ele&tric capacity, that ftate of it 
which difpofes it, under any cir. 
cumftances whatever, “ to attrag, 
abforb and retain,” what doétor 
Franklin calls its natural quantity, 
or the quantity which is natural to 
it in that ftate. 

I. I fhall endeavour to prove 
that the ele&tric capacity of air is 
leflened by condenfation, 

That a change of denfity in air 
produces alfo a change in its ele&tric 
capacity (as above defined), follows 
from fome experiments of monfieur 
de Faye and doétor Prieftley, the 
former of whom found upon re- 
peated trials, that no eleétricit 
could be excited by the friétion of 
a glafs tube in which the air was 
condenfed.+ The do€tor, repeating 
the experiments with fome varia 
tion, found, that when one ad- 
ditional atmofphere was forced into 
the tube, the eleétricity excited by 
rubbing it was {carcely difcernible, 
Now, though the effe&t was a ful 
penfion of the operation of the 
excited tube without, the caufe was 
evidently the condenfed ftate of 
the air within; which may be ac- 
counted for if we confider, that 
although it is’certain from many 
experiments that glafs is abfolutely 
impermeable to the eleétric fluid, 
infomuch that it cannot force ts 
way through a pane of glals, or the 
fides of a phial, without eee 

he ae 
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the glafs, as was the cafe in thofe 
fpontaneous difcharges of feveral 
of the jars in the eleétrical battery 
mentioned by doétor Prieftley ;* yet 
it is as certain, that this imper- 
meability of the glafs to the fluid 
itfelf, is no obftruétion to the 
operation of that — power 
upon which the vifible effeéts of 
this element feem principally to 
depend ; which power undeniably 
atts from one fide of the glafs, 
through the very fubftance of it, 
upon the fame fluid on the other 
fide, provided there be any other 
fubftance on that fide capable of 
receiving it when thus repelled. 
This is the cafe in the Leyden 
experiment in every form in which 
itcan be made; the charge given to 
one fide of the glafs, repelling and 
throwing off an equal quant.ty of 
the electric fluid from the oppofite 
furface, through the non-eleétric 
coating in contact with it; nor can 
any charge be given to either fide 
without a proportional difcharge 
from the other. In like manner, 
when an uncoated tube is excited 
by fri€tion, a quantity of the fluid, 
equal to that which is excited and 
condenfed upon the outer furface, 
is thrown out from the inner, pro- 
vided there is any fubftance within 
in.a capacity to receive and abforb 
it, without which no excitation can 
take place. ‘ A glafs tube, out of 
“which the air is exhaufted, dif- 
“ covers no figns of ele€tricity out- 
“ wards,”’+ there being no fubftance 
within capable of receiving and 
abforbing the fluid from the inner 
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furface, which though repelled 
from it inwards during the opera- 
tion, yet returns to it again inftantly 
upon a ceffation of the a€tion of 
the rubber without, But upon a 
readmiffion of air the: excitation is 
eafy, and is attended with the 
ufual effe&ts. Air then, which is 
the only fubftance admitted (except- 
ing perhaps a few ftraggling vapours 
which float in it) receives and 
abforbs a fufficient quantity of the 
eleétric fluid from the inner furface 
to permit an excitation of the tube 
which contains it. But as we have 
feen that air when condenfed 
within, prevents the vifible effeéts 
of an excitation, equally with a 
total vacuity, we may adopt the 
idea of doftor Franklin, mutatis 
mutandis, and conclude that * what 
* the fponge is to water the fame 
“is air to the eleétric fluid:” at 
leaft that this capacity of air is 
leffened by condenfation in a man- 
ner, not indeed perfeally fimilar, 
but fomewhat analogous to that in 
which the capacity of a {ponge to 
receive and retain water is leflened 
by compreffion, Agreeably to 
which idea, the condenfed air within 
the tube, having its eleétric capacity 
filled and even crouded with the 
elefiric matter, will receive none 
from the inner furface, which, on 
the contrary, is thereby prevented 
from being forced out of it, without 
which none can be forced into or 
condenfed upon the outer furface, 
fo as to exhibit any figns of elec- 
tricity ; as obferved before. 
{ To be continued. } 


OBSERVATIONS on BEES. 


BY Je HUNTER, F.R.S. 


( Concluded from Page 258. ) 


Of the Male Parts. 
; es male parts of generation, 
in the comman bee, are much 
larger than in the humble bee. 
This we fuppofe neceffary, con- 


* Prieftley’s Hiftory of Elcttricity, page 489. 


fidering the vaft number of eggs 

the commen bee lays, mare than 
the humble bee does. 

The external parts of generation 

of the male bee, are rather more 

under 
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under the belly, than in the others 
of this tribe; not fo much af the 
termination of the belly ; and they 
are rather mote expoled, the two 
lait f{cales, efpecially the under one, 
not projeéting fo much: the two 
holders are not fo projecting beyond 
their bafe, nor are they fo hookéd, 
or fharp, as in the humble bee; 
hardly deferving the name of 
holders. From the external parts, 
palfes up into the abdomen a pretty 
large fheath, whofe termination 
inclofes the glans penis, It is a 
bulbous part, having a dark colour- 
ed horny part upon it, which has 
two procefles near its ‘opening 
externally, one on each fide, of a 
yellow colour: it has another pro- 
cefs, which is white, and feems to 
be a gland. It can be made to pafs 
along this fheath, or prepuce, and 
Degg externally: I have been 
able, with a pair of forceps, to 
invert the fheath, beginning ex- 
ternally at the mouth, and pulling 
out a little at a time, by fhifting my 
hold, till the glans has appeared 
externally. ; 

The internal parts are the tefti- 
cles, with their appendages. The 
tefticles are two {mall oblong bodies, 
lying near the back, having a vaft 
number of air-veffels pafling into 
them, and ramifying upon them. 
They are of a pale yellowith colour, 
From their lower ends pafs down 
dufts, which may be called vafa 
deferentia, and which enter two 
bags; thefe two bags, into which 
the vafa deferentia enter, are pro- 
bably refervoirs for the feznen. 
From the union of thefe two bags 
pafles out a duét which runs to- 
wards the termination of the abdo- 
men, and ends in the penis. Thefe 
three parts, namely, tefticles with 
their duds, the two bags, and the 
du& arifing from them, which I 
have termed urethra, are all folded 
on each other, fo as to appear as 
one body. 

In the introdu@ion to this ac- 
count of bees I obferved, that 
feveral things in their cconomy 


might efcape us if we confidered 
them. alone, but might be made out 
in other infeéts : an inftance of this 
occurs in the impregnation of the 
female bee. The death of the males 
in the month of Auguft, fo that 
not one is left, and yet the queen to 
breed in the month of March, muft 
puzzle any one not acquainted with 
the mode of impregnation of the 
females of moft infeéts, Infe&s, 
réfpe€ting the males, ate of two 
kinds; one, where the male lives 
through the winter, as well as the 
female: and the other, where every 
male of that {pecies dies before the 
winter comes on; among which 
may be confidered, as a third, thofe 
where both male and female die 
the fame year. Of the firft, I hall 
only give the common fly as an 
inftance ; of the fecond I fhall juft 
mention all of the bee tribe; and 
the third tnay be illuftrated in the 
filk-wotm. The mode of impregna- 
tion in the firft, is its being con- 
tinued uninterruptedly through the 
whole period of laying eggs; while 
in the fecond, the copulation is in 
ftore; and, in the third the female 
lays up, by the copulation, a ftore 
of femen, although the male is alive: 
of this I thall now give an explana- 
tion in the filk moth, which may 
be applied to the bee, and many 
other infeéts, : 

In difle&ting the female parts in 
the filk-moth, I dincveeal a’ bag 
lying on what may be called the 
vagina, or common oviduét, whofe 
mouth, or opening, was external, 
but it had a canal of communica- 
tion between it and the common 
ovidut. In diffeéting thefe parts 
before copulation, I found this bag 
empty, and when J diffeéted them 
after, I found it full. Sufpeéting 
this to contain the femen of the 
male, I immediately conceived the 
following experiment: I opened 
the female as foon as the male had 
united to her, and found the penis 
in the opening of this bag, and by 
opening the dué& where the penis 
lay, 1 obferved the femen lying 
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atthe end of the penis. In another, 
I obferved the bag to fill in the 
time of copulation: and ina pair 
that died in the aét, I found the 
penis in this paflage. 

When we confider the impregna- 
tion of the egg in the filk-worm, 
we may obferve the following 
circum{tances : 

Firft, many of the ova are com- 
pletely formed, and covered with 
a hard fhell, before copulation: 
fecondly, the animals are a vatt 
while in the aét of copulation: 
and thirdly, the bags at the anus 
are filled during the time of co- 
pulation. From the firft obferva- 
tion it appears, that the egg can re- 
ceive the male influence through 
the hard or horny part of the fhell. 
To know how far the whole, or 
only a part of the eggs, were im- 
pregnated by each copulation, I 
inade the following experiments.* 
I took a female juft emerged out of 
her cell, and put a male to her, and 
allowed them to be conneéted their 
full time. They were in copula- 
tion ten hours.. I then put her 
into a box by herfelf, and when 
fhe laid her eggs, 
different parcels as fhe laid them, 
Viz. 1, 2,3, 4, 53 thefe eggs I pre- 
ferved, and in the fummer follow- 
ing I perceived that the No. 5 was 
as prolific as the No. 1; fo that this 
one copulation was capable of im- 
pregnating the whole brood: and 
therefore the male influence mutt 
go either along the oviduét its 
whole length, and impregnate the 
incomplete eggs, as well as the 
complete, which appears to me 
not likely ; or thofe not yet formed 
were impregnated fromthe refervoir 
in the att of laying: for I conceived 
that thefe bags, by containing femen, 
had a power of impregnating the 
egg as it paffled along to the anus, 


juit as it traverfed the mouth of the . 


du& of communication, 
Finding that eggs compleicly 


* All thefe experiments on the filk-moth 
peated by Mr. Bell in the year 1770. 
VoL, A, 
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formed, could be impregnated ‘by 
the femen, and alfo finding that the 
before-mentioned bag was a re- 
fervoir for the femen till wanted, I 
wifhed next to difcover if they 
could be impregnated from. the 
femen of this bag; but as this muft 
be done without the a& of copula- 
tion, I conceived it proper, firft, to 
fee whether the ova of infe&s might 
be impregnated without the natural 
act of copulation, by applying .the 
male femen over the ova, juft as 
they were laid. The following ex- 
periments were made on the filk- 
moth; 

Experiment I. I took a female 
moth, as foon as fhe efcaped from 
her pod, and kept her carefully by 
herfelf, upon a clean card, till fhe 
began to lay; then I took males 
that were ready for copulation, 
opened them, expofing their femi- 
nal duéts, and after cutting into 
thefe, colleéted their femen with a 
hair pencil: with this femen [ 
covered the ova, as foon as they 
pafled out of the vagina, Thecard, 
with thefe eggs, having a written 
account of the experiment upon it, 
I kept in a box by itfelf. In the 
enfuing feafon, eight of the ova 
hatched at the fame time with others 
naturally impregnated. Thus, then, 
I afcertained that the eggs could be 
impregnated by art, after they were 
laid, 

The ova laid by females that had 
not been impregnated, did not {tick 
where they were laid: fo that the 
femen would appear not only to 
impregnate the ova, but alfo to be 
the means of attaching them. 

To know whether that bag in 
the female filk-moth, which in- 
creafed at the time of copulation, 
was filled with the femen of. the 
male, I made the: following experi- 
ment: 

Experiment II. I took a female 
moth, as foon as fhe ad efcaped 
from the pod, and kept her on a 

card 


were begun in the fiummer 1767, and re- 
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card till fhe began to lay. I then 
took females that were fully im- 
pregnated beforé they began to lay, 
and diffetted out that bag which I 
fuppofed to be the receptacle for the 
male femen; and wetting a camel 
hair pencil with this matter, cover- 
ed the ova as foon as they pafled 
out of the vagina. ‘Thefe ova were 
laid ¢arefully on the clean card, 
and kept till the enfuing feafon, 
when they all hatched at the fame 
time with thofe naturally impreg- 
nated, 
This proves that this bag is the 
. receptacle for the femen, and gra- 
dually decreafes as the eggs are laid. 


Of the Sting of the Bee. 


I have obferved that it is only 
the queen and the labourers that 
have ftings; and this provifion of 
a fting is perhaps as curious a 
circumftance as any attending the 
bee, and probably is one of the 
charaéters of the bee tribe. 

The apparatus itfelf is of a very 
curious conftru@tion, fitted for in- 
fli€ting a wound, and at the fame 
time conveying a poifon into that 
wound. The apparatus confifts of 
two piercers, conduéted in a groove, 
or dire€tor, which appears to be 
itfelf the fting. This groove is 
fomewhat thick at its bafe, but ter- 
minates in a point; it is articulated 
to the laft {cale of the upper fide of 
the abdomen by thirteen thin 
fcales, fix on each fide, and one 
behind the re&tum, Thefe fcales 
inclofe, as it were, the rectum or 
anus all round; they can hardly be 
{aid to be articulated to each other, 
only attached by thin membranes, 

hich allow of « variety of mo- 
tions; three of them, however, are 
attached more clofely to a round 
and curved procefs, which comes 
from the bafis of the groove in 


which the fting lies, as alfo to the - 


curved arms of the fting, which 
Yrread out externally. The two 
flings may be faid to begin by 
th fe two curved proceffes at their 
union with the f{cales, and con- 





verging towards the groove at its 
bafe, which they enter, then: pafg 
along it to its point. They are 
ferrated on their outer edges, near 
to the point. Thefe two ftings 
can be thruft out beyond the groove 

although not far, and they can be 
drawn within its and, I believe, can 
be moved fingly, All thefe parts 
are moved by mufcles, which we 
may fuppofe are very ftrong in 
them, much ftronger than in other 
animals; and thefe mutfcles give 
motion in almoft all direétions, but 
more particularly outwards, It is 
wonderful how deep they will 
pierce folid bodies with the fing. 
I have examined the length the 

have pierced the palm of the hand, 
which is covers with a thick cu- 
ticle: it has often been about the 
one-twelfth of an inch, To per. 
form this by mere force two things 
are neceflary, power of mutcles, 
and ftrength of the fting; neither 
of which they feem to poffefs in 
fufficient degree. I own I do not 
underfland this operation, 1 am 
apt to conceive there is fomething 
in it diftin@ from fimple force ap- 
plied to one end of a body; for if 
this was fimply the cafe, the fling of 
the bee could not be made to pierce 
by any power applied to its bafe, 
as the leaft preffure bends it in any 
direétion : it is poflible the ferrated 
edges may affift, by cutting their 
way in, like a faw. 

The apparatus for the poifon 
confifts of two {mall duéts, which 
are the giands that fecrete the poi- 
fon: thefe two lie in the abdomen, 
among the air-cells, &c.: they both 
unite into one, which foon enters 
into, or forms, an oblong bag, like 
a bladd& of urine ; at the oppofite 
end of which paffes out a du, 
which runs towards the angle 
where the two ftings meet; and 
entering between the two ftings, 
is continued between them in a 
groove, which forms a canal by the 
union of the two ftings to_ this 
point. There is another duct on 
the right of that defcribed above, 
which 
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which is not fo circumfcribed, and 
contains a thicker matter, which, 
us far as | have been able to judge, 
enters along with the other: but 
it is the firft that contains the 
poilon, which is a thin. clear fluid. 
To afcertain which was the poifon, 
I dipped points of needles into 
both, and pricked the back of the 
hand; and thofe punétures that had 
the fluid from the firft-defcribed 
bags in them grew fore and inflamed, 
while the others did not. From 
the {tings having ferrated edges, it 
is {eldom the bees can difengage 
them; and they immediately upon 
flinging endeavour to make their 
e(cape, but are generally prevented, 
as it were caught in their own trap ; 
and the force they ufe commonly 
drags out the whole of the appa- 
ratus for flinging, and alfo part of 
the bowels; fo that the bee moft 
frequently falls a facrifice imme- 
diately upon having effeéted its 
purpofe, Upon a fuperficial view, 
one conceives, that the firft in- 
tention of the bee having a {ting is 
evident; one fees it has property 
to defend, and that therefore it is 
fitted for defence ; but why it fhould 
naturally fall a facrifice in its own 
defence, does not fo readily appear: 
befides, all bees have ftings, al- 
though all bees have not property 
to defend, and therefore are not 
under the fame neceflity of being 
fo provided. Probably its having 
a fting to ufe, was fuficient for 
nature to defend the bee, without 
ufing it liberally ; and the lofs of a 
bee or two, when they did fling, 
was of no confequence; for it 1s 
{eldom that more die, 

I have now carried the operations 
ofahive, or the ceconomy of the 
bee, completely round the year; in 
which time they revolve to the 
firft point we fet out at, and the 
continuance is only a repetition of 
the fame revolutions as 1 have now 
defcribed ; but thofe revolutions oc- 
cafion a {eries of effects in the comb, 
which effeéts in time produce varia- 
tions in the life of the hive. Be- 
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fides, there are obfervations that 
have little to do with the economy 
of a year, but include the whole of 
the life of this infeét, or at leaft its 


hive, 
Of the Life of the Bee. 

I have obferved that the life of 
the male is only one fummer, or 
rather a month or two; and this 
we know from there being none in 
the winter, otherwife their age could 
not be afcertained, as it is impoffible 
to learn the age of either the queen 
or labourers. . Some fuppoie that 
it is the young bees which fwarm; 
and moft probably it is fo: but I 
think it is probable alfo, that a 
certain number of young ones may 
be retained to keep up the ftock, 
as we muft fuppofe that many of 
the old ones are, from accidents of 
various kinds, loft to the hive; and 
we could conceive, that a hive 
three or four years old might not 
have an original bee in it, although 
a bee might live twice that time. 
But there muft be a period for a 
bee to live; and if I were to 
judge from analogy, I fhould fay, 
that a bee’s natural life is limited to 
a certain number of feafons; viz. 
one bee does not live one year, 
another two, another three, &c. I 
even conceive that no individual 
infect of any fpecies lives one 
month longer than the others of the 
fame f{pecies. I believe this is the 
cafe with all infe&ts; but the age of 
either a labourer or a queen may 
never be difcovered. One might 
{uppofe that the life of a bee, and 
the time a hive can poffibly laft, 
would be rearly equal: although 
this is not abfolutely neceflary, be- 
cauie they can produce a fucceffion, 
which they probably do; for 1 am 
very ready to imagine, that after 
the firft brood in the feafon, all the 
laft winter bees die, and the hive is 
occupied with this firft bruod ; and 
that they breed the firlt fwarm, or 
that the old breed the whole of this 
feafon’s breeding, and then die, and 
thofe that continue through the 
winter are the young; and if fo, 

Uue then 
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then they follow the fame courfe 
with their progenitors, 

The comb of a hive may be faid 
to be the furniture and ftorehoufe 
of the bees, which by ufe wear out; 
and from the defcription I have 
given, it will appear that the comb 
in time will be rendered unfit for 
ufe. I obferved, that they did not 
clean out the excrement of the 
maggot, and that the maggot, before 
it moved into the chrylalis ftate, 
lined the cell with a filk, fimilar to 
many other infeéts. . It lines the 
whole cell, top, fides, and bottom; 
the two la{t are permanent; and at 
the bottom it covers with this 
lining its own excrement.* Why 
the bce maggot is formed to do this, 
is, probably, becaufe honey after- 
wards is to be put into this cell; fo 
that the honey is laid into this laft 
filken bag. How often they may 
breed in the fame cell I do not 
know, but I have known them 
three times in the fame feafon; each 
time the excrement has been ac- 
cumulating, and the cell has been 
lined three times with filk, From 
this account we mutt fee that a cell, 
in time, will be fo far filled up as to 
render it unfit ‘for breeding. On 
feparating the lining of filk, which 
is eafieft done at the bottom, on ac- 
count of the dricd excrement be- 
tween each lining, I have courted 
above twenty different linings in 
one cell, and found the cell about 
one quarter, or one third, filled up: 
when fuch a cell, or a piece of 
comb wiih fuch cells, is fteeped in 
water, fo as to foften the excrement 
between the linings, they are fepa- 
rated from each other at the bottom 
by the {welling of the excrement, fo 
that they can be eafily counted. A 
piece of comb fo circumftanced, 
when boiled for the wax, will keep 
its form, and the final! quantity of 
wax is fqueezed out at different 
parts, asif {queczed out of a {ponge, 


and runs together into the cre. 
vices; while a piece of comb, that 
never has been bred in, even of 
the fame hive, melts almoft wholl 

down. It is this wax that has the 
fine yellow, while the other of the 
fame hives, although brown, yet 
fhall be white when melted ; fo that 
I was led to imagine the wax took 
its tinge from the farina, excrement, 
&c. ‘but upon boiling pure wax 
with fuch materials, it was not tinged 
with this tranfparent yellow, only 
became dirty. In fome of thole 
cells that had probably been bred 
in twenty times, or more, when 
foaked lo as to make the excrement 
{well, I have feen the bottom of the 
laft lining rife even with the mouth, 
or top of the cell, fo that the cavity 
of the cell was now full: in others, 
I have feen it rife higher than the 
mouth, fo that the laft formed layers 
were almoft inverted, and turned 
infide out. A piece of fuch comb, 
confifting of two rows of cells, is 
to be confidered as a mould, and 
the lining of filk and the excrement 
as the caft; when this is boiled, fo 
as either to extract all the wax or 
mould, or to deftroy its original 
regular formation which conflituted 
the comb, and nothing is left but 


the cells of filk, &c. they all eafily 


feparate from each other, being 
only fo many cafts, with the mould 
deftroyed; and the bottoms, which 
were indented into each other, are 
very perfeét, 

From the above account we muft 
fee that the combs of a hive can 
only laft a certain number of years; 
however, to make them laft longer, 
the bees often add a little to the 
mouth of the cell, which is feldom 
done with the wax alone, but with 
a mixture; and they fometimes 
cover the filk lining of the laf 
chryfalis; but all this makes fuch 
cells clumfy, in comparifon to the 
original ones, 

Or 


* This neither the wafp nor hornet do, although they do not clean out the cxcremen} 
of their maggots, ‘: 
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From Watfon’s 
on enters in a large 
p 


roportion into the compofition 
of gunpowder ; hence, after the dif- 
covery of gunpowder, all the {tates 
of Europe were eager in their endea- 
yours to amafs large quantities of 
faltpetre, and ftudioufly fought out 
various methods of preparing it ; for 
faltpetre is by many looked upon as 
the production of art rather than of 
nature. 

Gunpowder was very probably 
made in England fo early as the 
year 1417. In Henry V.’s direc- 
tions for equipping his fleet with 
all requifites, under the general 
name Auffera, we find mention made 
of carbonarit, and of viginte piparum 
de pulvere de carbontbus falicis: thele 
twenty pipes of willow-coal pow- 
der, could be for no other purpofe, 
one would think, than for the 
making of gunpowder, if gunpow- 
der itfelf did not come under that 
denomination. ‘Three years before 
this, a proclamation had been if- 
fued, forbidding the exportation of 
gunpowder ; and in thole early ages 
of commerce, it may be thought un- 
likely that gunpowder wauld be firft 
imported into England, and then 
exported again. Hollingfhed, in his 
Chronicle, fpeaks of the capture of 
two French veffels in 13986, with a 
great quantity of synpowder, which, 
he fays, was more worth than all the 
ret of the cargo; but had no gun- 
powder been then made in England, 
it would have been natural for him 
to have mentioned that circum- 
lance, This, however, is mere 


, conje€ture, and a more diligent 


farch into antiquity may, perhaps, 
hhew it to be ill founded. There 
isadiverfity of teftimony on this 
fubjet; one author afferting, that 
Queen Elizabeth was the firft of 
our princes who caufed gunpowder 
0 be made in England; another 
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informing. us, that a houfe near the 
‘Lower, in which gunpowder was 
made, was blown up in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, and fifteen 
gunpowder-makers flain by the ac- 
cident. But, whenever gunpowder 
was firft made in England, it is not 
without reafon, that we fuppofe it 
to have been made of faltpetre ma- 
nufaétured in England; fince it is 
not at all likely that any foreign 
power would permit the exporta- 
tion of fo important, and, at that 
period, fo {carce a commodity. 
Before fuch large quantities of 
faltpetre were imported from the 
Eaft Indies, the manufafturing of 
it in England was much attended 
to; though it appears, from a pro- 
clamation of Charles the Firft, in 
the year 1627, that the faltpetre- 
makers were never able to furnifh 
the realm with one third part of the 
faltpetre requifite, efpecially in time 
of war. This proclamation was if- 
fued in 1627, in confequence of a 
patent granted, in the year 1625. to 
Sir John Brooke and Thos. Ruffel, 
for making faltpetre by a new in- 
vention, In this new invention, 
great ufe was made of all forts of 
urine ; for the proclamation orders 
all perfons to fave the urine of their 
families, and as much as they could 
of that of their cattle, to be fetched 
away, by the patentees or their alf- 
figns, once in twenty-four hours in 
the fummer, and in forty-eight hours 
in the winter feafon, This royal 
proclamation was no {mall incon- 
venience to the fubject; but it was 
not {fo great a one as that, by which 
the faltpetre-makers were permitted 
to dig up the floors of all dove- 
houfes, ftables, &c, the proprietors 
being at the fame time prohibited 
from the laying of {uch floors with 
any thing but mellow earth. To 
this grievance all perfons had been 
fubjected 
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fubjefted by a proclamation in 1625, ing water upon the earths, to dif 
which was revived in its chief ex- folve all the falt, of whatever kind 
tent in 1634, the new invention not ~which is contained in them; in paf. 
having anfwered the purpofe for fing this water through wood-afhes 
which the patent had been granted; in order to fupply the unformed 
and it was not till the year 1656, parts of the faltpetre with a proper 
that an adt of parliament paffed, for- alkaline bafis, and in evaporating 
bidding the faltpetre-makers to dig the folution, till it be of a proper 
in houfes or lands, without leave of {trength to fhoot into cryftals, The 
the owners. faltpetre obtained by this firft ciyf. 
As in England the earth impreg- tallization, is feldom pure enough 
nated with the dung of pigeons, the for the purpofes of making gun- 
urine of cattle, &c. was formerly powder, or of medicine. 
fuppofed to belong to the crown 3 Ido not know that we havea 
fo in France, the rubbifh of all old prefent any faltpetre works eftablihh. 
houfes, the mellow earth of flables, ed in England. There have been 
cellars, &c. did belong to the king. many projeéts propofed for making 
In the dominions of the king of it, both in the laft and prefent cen. 
Pruffia, and in many parts of Ger- tury, but they have all ended more 
many, the inhabitants are obliged to the difadvantage than the emolu- 
to build mud walls of any fat earth ment of the undertakers. The So. 
mixed with ftraw ; and thefe walls, ciety for the Encouragement of 
in a longer or fhorter time, accord- Arts and Manufaftures in vain pro- 
ing to the quality of the materials pofed premiums for the making of 
of which they are built, artd the faltpetre, from the year 1756 to 
fituation in which they are placed, 1764: thefe premiums were never 
become impregnated with faltpetre. clarmed, and a {altpetre work ,which 
There are a great many materials was, about that time, eftablifhed at 
from which faltpetre may be made; the expence of above fix thoufand 
in general, all animal and vegetable pounds, was at laft abandoned; the 
fubftances, when mixed with lime- proprietors having been experimen. 
ftone earths, or marles of different tally convinced, that they could not 
forts, in {ach proportion asto excite afford to fell their faltpetre for lef 
a putrefaction in the mafs, are pro- than four times the price of that 
per for thisend, The parts of ani- imported: from India. The reafon 
mals, without any addition of earth, of this conftant failure in all at 
are faid to yield faltpetre by putre- tempts to make faltpetre with profit 
fation ; urine flightly putrefied in England, may be attributed patly 
faltpetre in a {mall quantity; to the nature of the climate, whic 
eing fully putrefied, it yieldsit more probably does not generate faltpette 
abundantly. Kunckel took frefh fo abundantly as fome other cli 
blood, and left it to putrefy in a mates do; but principally, it is ap 
warm place till it was reduced to prehended, to the dearnefs of the 
earth ; he obtained, by this means, wood-afhes generally ufed in pre 
above five pounds of faltpetre from paring this fubftance, and to the 
one hundred pounds of blood. If high price of the labour which mut 
this experiment may be generally re- be employed in colleéting and m 
lied on, it might, perhaps, be worth nufaéturing the materials. 
while to extra the faltpetre from How far wood-afhes are in dl 
the earth remaining in the blcod cafes neceffary for the extraétion of 
and garbage holes of flaughter- faltpetre from the earths containing 
houfes. The method of extraéting it, may be much queftioned from 
faltpetre from the earths in which it the refult of the following expet 
is generated, is much the fame in ment. bis id 4 
ail countries, It confifts in poure From an old barn, beleagns © 
; 4 
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the dean and chapter at Ely, I took 
fome decayed mortar, which was 
full of thofe faline fhoots frequently 
feen on old walls, and boiled it in 
a proper quantity of water. The 
water being filtered and evaporated, 
afforded, in great plenty, fine well- 
formed cryftals of faltpetre: the 
cryftals were taken out and dried, 
and the remaining part of the folu- 
tion was again evaporated, and it 
again yielded very good faltpetre : 
but 1 could not obferve that there 
was any occafion for wood-afhes to 
make any part of the folution cryf- 
tallize, or that there were formed 
any cryftals either of fea-falt, or of 
any other falt, except faltpetre. 

This experiment, which I repeat- 
ed more than once, c¢ontradi€ts a 
very generally received opinion, 
namely, that faltpetre cannot be 
made from the rubbifh of old build- 
ings, without the concurrence of 
the falt feparable from the afhes of 
burnt vegetables, It cannot be de- 
nied, that the vegetable fixed alkali 
is one of the conftituent parts of 
faltpetre ; but it is contended, that 
the burning of vegetables is not the 
only way of procuring that alkali, 
fince we fee, from this experiment, 
that it was as certainly formed in 
the mortar as the faltpetre itfelf was. 

A few years ago, as fome work- 
men were digging gravel near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, they met with a large 
folid fubflance of a white colour, 
fatrounded every way with gravel, 
and at the diftance of twelve or 
fourteen feet from the furface. They 
a firft miftook it for a lump of 
chalk; but, upon tafting it, they 
found it to have the tafte of falt- 
petre. I havea piece of the origi- 
nil lump in my poffeffion. It isa 
folid mafs, very hard; when dif- 
folved and cryftallized, it affords 
ctyftals, refembling in all their pro- 
perties the pureft faltpetre. Unlefs 
more care had been taken in ex- 
amining the fituation of this lump 
of faltpetre, when it was firft dif- 
Covered, it may be difficult to ac- 
count for its produétion ; but it is 
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highly proSable, that it was a na- 
tural produétion, and that the afhes 
of burnt vegetables had never been 
employed in its formation, The 
roots of horfe-radifh penetrate very 
deep into the earth; and upon en- 
quiry 1 found, that horfe-radifh 
grew upon the furface of the earth 
where this mafs of faltpetre was 
formed. Whether this plant had 
contributed to its formation, may 
be a queftion worthy the reader’s 
confideration, fince we know that 
many plants, fuch as borage, fennel, 
the fun-flower, and tobacco, yield 
faltpetre. 

Another obfervation, which may 
be drawn from what has been ad- 
vanced, refpeéts the nature of thofe 
faline efflorefcences which were 
found in the mortar, and are fre- 
quently to be met with on old damp 
walls, and from which the word falt- 
petre, or falt of ftone (fal petra), 
feems to be derived. Many authors 
have affirmed, that the falt of thefe 
fhoots is the mineral fixed alkali. 
I have reafon, from my own expe- 
riments on the fubjett, to believe, 
that the affirmation is true in fome 
inftances; but it muft not, I appre- 
hend, be generally admitted, fince 
we have {een that thofe fhoots yield, 
in fome circumi{tances, not the 
mineral alkali, but a perfeé falt- 
petre. 

With great diffidence I propofe 
it to be confidered, whether the 
fame faline fhoots, which in fome 
cafes conftitute the mineral fixed 
alkali, would not, if left to therm- 
felves on the fame place where they 
are produced, be at length convert- 
ed into faltpetre. The operation of 
nature in {pontaneoufly producing 
thofe fhoots of mineral fixed alkali, 
is in no refpeét lefs wonderful than 
the converfion of the fixed alkali 
itfelf, by a longer procefs, into falt- 
petre. This conjeéture, founded 
on the different qualities of thefe 
faline fhoots, and the manner of 
their being produced, may receive 
fome confirmation from the two 
following fats. ‘ Near the city of 


xen 
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Xen Si, in China; is a town, about 
which the land produces three 
things. One is the foap they ufe 
there, called kien; they know no- 
thing of ours. After it has rained, 
if the fun fhine, there rife out of the 
earth certain bladders of thick froth, 
which are gathered to wath and 
whiten linen. The fecond is falt- 
petre, and common falt the, third, 
Out of twenty pounds of earth, put 
into a jar, and wrought after their 
manner, they get twelve pounds of 
jalt, and three of faltpetre,” It is 
probable, that the Aten here fpoken 
of, as fupplying the place of foap, 
confifts in part or wholly of the 
mineral fixed alkali, “ Upon the 
coaft of Coromandel, in a fandy foil, 
not far from the fea, the inhabitants 
gather, evcry morning. an earth 
abounding with a natural alkali; of 
this earth they make a lev, which 
being fharpened by quick-lime, they 
ufe in fixing their colours on their 
linen cloths. But if the alkali be 
left undifturbed upon the place 
where it is produced, it {ponta- 
neoully changes itfelf into faltpetre.” 
If this fandy earth was wafhed, com- 
mon falt and faltpetre might proba- 
bly be feparated from it, as is done 
trom the Chinefe earth before men- 
tioned, and the two accounts con- 
If thefe accounts 
be admitted, they will greatly tend 
to rcconcile the different opinions 
of chemifts concerning the nitre or 
natron of the ancients; fome hold- 
ing it to have been the mineral 
fixed alkali, and others eftecming 
it the fame with our faltpetre ; for 
it may in fatt have been either one 
or the other, or a mixture of both, 
according to its age. 

It may in the laft place be re- 
marked, that fea falt does not al- 
ways accompany faltpetre in the 
earths where it is generated, fince 
not a gran of fea falt could be ob- 
tained from a large portion of the 
decayed mortar, From the great 
quantities of fea falt ufually found 
iv faltpetre earths, fome cheinilts 
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have conjegtured, that fea falt wag 
infenfibly changed. into faltpetre; 
and others have fuppofed, that the 
fame natural procefs which produced 
faltpetre, produced allo fea falt, 
The fore-mentioned experiment ren. 
ders this Jaft fuppofition fomewhat 
doubtful ; the mattcr, however, is 
not certainly eftablifhed either way, 
and there is great room for further 
invettigation. 

This leads us to the confideration 
of a queflion of very difficult deci. 
fion—how is faltpetre generated? | 
am not afhamed to own my inability 
to anfwer this queltion in a manner 
fatisfa€tory even to myfelf, There 
are powers in nature in a great mea- 
fure unknown to us, by which the 
parts of matter are fubjeéted to pers 
petual change, and forced to affume 
arrangements from which new com 
samen arc conftantly refulting.— 
The iweet,bitter, and aromatic juices 
of vegetables, the blood, bile, milk, 
urine, fat, and bones of animals, are 
all of them as different from the fub. 
{tances from which they are com 
poled, as faltpetre is from the earth 
from which it is generated ; but the 
one being a more common proces 
of nature than the other, it does not 
fo much aftonifh us, or excite our 
curiofity to account for it, The an 
{wer of the Spaniard, who was atked 
if he knew how the faltpetie was 
yearly regenerated in his grounds, 
feems to include all that philofophy 
can fay on the fubjef&t: ‘I have two 
fields; in the one ¥ fow wheat, and 
it grows; in the other I collect falt- 
petre.” 

There was a time when the ait 
was looked upon, by all chemitts, 
as the great ftorehoule of {altpetre; 
and the earths in which it was found 
were fuppofed to have attracted it, 
ready formed, from the air. Inftead 
of faltpetre in fubftance, fome later 
philofophers have fuppofed that its 
acid part only exifis in the air; and 
that this acid part, being attra@ed 
from the air, unites itfelf with the 
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ae of opinion that the acid of falt- 
etre does not float in theairas a 
jubftance diftinét from it, but that 
itisone of the conftituent parts of 
the air itfelf; and confequently, if 
faltpetre be formed by the earths 
atiaéting this acid, the air muft be 
decompofed. I know not of any 
well-conduéted experiments, which 
are fo conclufive in favour of this 
gerial origin of faltpetre, as one of 
Lemery’s is againfl it. He put fome 
lime into one difh, fome falt of tartar 
into another, and a faltpetre earth, 
from which he had extratted the 
falt, into a third, He placed thefe 
three difhes in a fituation open to 
the accefs of the air, and fheltered 
from the fun; he let them continue 
in that fituation for two years; at 
the expiration of that term he exa- 
mined their feveral contents, but 
no faltpetre had been generated in 
any one of them, though faline fhoots 
had been formed on the walls of the 
place in which they ftood, He 
afterwards mixed thefe fame fub- 
{tances. with animal matters, and 
after they had {tood a proper time, 
they all yielded him api 
Saltpetre, it is granted, cannot be 
produced without air; but a fimple 
expofure to the air of the materials 
in which it is. moft generally found, 
does not feem to be {ufficient for the 
purpofe, Air is neceffary for the 
commencing and ‘continuing of that 
inteftine motion of the parts of ve- 
getable and animal fub{tances, which 
1s called putrefattion ;, and I do not 
know whether the fame may not be 
faid of. fome minerals: hence, per- 
haps, it may not be a propofition far 
from the truth, if we fhould fay, that 
faltpetre is never produced in fub- 
ftances which have not undergone 
a putrefactive fermentation. ‘Thus 
Lemery got faltpetre as foon as he 
mixed with his earths anima! fub- 
ftances, which ever tend to putre- 
fattion, Frefh blood contains no 


faltpetre, but Kunckel extraéted a 

large quantity from putrefied blood, 

Frefh urine yields no faltpetre, but 

putrehed urine yiclds it in great 
Vou, X, 
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abundance, as may be gathered’ from’ 
the patent before mentioned, -by 
which it was ordered to be faved for: 
the: making of faltpetre. -Quick« 
lime dogs not contain a particle-of 
faltpetre; a mixture of frefh urine 
and quicklime, if examined foon af- 
ter it is made, will not yield any; 
but after being fuffered to putrefy 
for fix or {even months, very good 
faltpetre may be extraéted from it, 
All the common proceffes for mak- 
ing faltpetrée imply the putréfaétion 
of the materials. Now if it be al- 
lowed that faltpetre is. never pro- 
duced without fome kind and degree 
of putrefaction, it may deferve to be 
enquired, whether in its mode of ge- 
neration it has not {ome relation to 
two other fubftances univerfally pro- 
duced by putrefaétion ; I mean fixed 
air and volatile alkali. Many con- 
je&tures, not fufficiently warranted 
by. experiment to be laid before the 
reader, prefent themfelves on this 
head: one experiment, however, I 
will mention, efpecially as it is ge~ 
nerally addued by chemical writers 
in fupport of their theories concern- 
ing the origin and nature of the acid 
of faltpetre. | When faltpetre and 
charcoal in powder are thrown to- 
gether upon a fire, or any red-hot 
fubftance, the faltpetre is fuddenly 
exploded, with a noife which js 
ufually called detonation; much air 
is fet at liberty; there arifes very 
copious condenf{able fume, and there 
remains, when the detonation is 
finifhed,a fixed alkali; that is, there 
remains one of the con{tituent parts 
of {altpetre ; the other part, namely, 
the acid, is difperfed with the fume. 
This confiderable fume has been col- 
le&ted, and _it is faid:to contain no- 
thing but water, mixed accidentally 
with a little fixed alkali, which is 
fuppofed to have proceeded from 
the alkaline bafis of the nitre. The 
liquor, thus colleéted, is called the 
clyffus of nitre. I have frequently 
collefted this liquor, and ‘always 
found that it abounded with volatile 
alkali, This volatile alkali may be 
rendered vifible in a concrete form, 
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by diftilling the clyffus with a gentle 
heat, Is the nitrous acid, formed 
from an union of fixed air with vo- 
Jatile alkali by means of putrefac- 
tion? What is fixed air, and what 


is volatile alkali, and how are they 
produced, are queftions which want 
an explanation juft as much as what 
is the acid of faltpetre, aud how js 
it produced ? 


A VIEW or tHe PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


IN SEVERAL ESSAYS, 


[ Continued from Page 272. } 


Essay Il].—Of the Navigation of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Difcovery 
of the Mariner’s Compafs. 


S long as the Roman empire 
ak cotinued in fplendor, it iup- 
ported what it had found of naviga- 
tion, but added little or nothing to 
it, that people being altogether 
intent upon making new conquetts, 
and finding {till more work than 
they were able to compafs upon 
dry land, without venturing far 
out at fea. But when the barbarous 
nations began to difimember that 
monarchy, this art inftead of im- 
proving, doubtlefs declined, as did 
all others. The firft of thefe bar- 
barians were the Goths and Van- 
dals, of whom no great a€tions ap- 
pear on the fea, their fartheft expe- 
ditions on this element being in the 
Mediterranean, betwixt Italy and 
Africa, Spain and the Ilands, where 
nothing occurs worth mentioning. 
‘The Saracens were next to them as 
to order of time, though much 
fuperior in naval power, yet con- 
taincd within the fame bounds, and 
confequentiy did nothing more me- 
morable. After the Saracens may 
be reckoned the Normans, who for 
feveral years infefled the coalts of 
Britain and France with their 
fleets, from Norway, till having 
jettled themfelves im Normandy, 
they ran out plundering all the 
coaits of Spain, and entering the 
Straits conquered a great part of 
the kingdom of Naples, and the 
wiole ifland of Sicily. - Still thefe, 
tho’ they undertook longer voyages, 
were but coalicrs, and fatished with 


what they found, did not endeavour 
to add any thing to the art of na. 
vigation, efpecially for that they 
were as then but rude and bar. 
barous, war and rapine being their 
only profeffion. Other nations 
famous at fea were the Genoefe 
and Venetians, betwixt whom there 
were bloody wars for feveral years; 
and the latter, till the Portuguefe 
difcovered the way by fea to the 
Eaft-Indies, had all the trade of 
thofe parts in their own hands, 
either brought up the Red Sea into 
Egypt, or by caravans to the fea-port 
towns of afia. We might fete 
mention the expeditions of Englith, 
French, Danes, Dutch, and other 
nations, but fhould find nothing new 
in them all. They all in their turns 
were powerful at fea, they all 
ventured fometimes far from Nb 
either to rob, conquer, or trade, but 
all in the fame manner creeping 
along the fhores, without daring to 
venture far out to fea, having no 
guides out of fight of land but the 
{tars, which in cloudy nights muft 
failthem. It is therefore time to 
leave thele blind failors, and come 
to the magnet or load ftone, and to 
the compa{s or magnetical needle, 
which has opened ways in the un- 
known ocean, and made them as 
plain and eafly in the blackeft night 
as in the brighteft day. To come 
then to the point. 

‘The load{tone, or magnet, {0 
called from the Latin word magnes, 
had this name given it becaufe found 


in the country of Magnelia, which . 


isa part of Lydiain Afia; or bezaufe 
the Magnefians &rf{t difcovered its 
virtué 
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yjrtue of attraéting iron: for both 
thele reafons are given by the learned 
Bochartus Geogr. Sacr. p. 717. 
What other virtues and qualities it 
has, does not belong to this place. 
But it is certain the magnct has two 
poles anfwering to the two poles of 
the world, and to which they 
naturally incline (if nothing ob- 
luas) to lie parallel. ‘This pro 
perty is not confined to ittelf, but 
communicative, as daily experience 
fhews us in the nautical needles, 
which by the touch of this ftone 
partake fo much of its nature, that 
the puint fo touched, unleds other- 
wile hindered, will always look 
towards the north pole. Let the 
leaned naturalift plunge himfelf 
into the infcrutable aby{s of nature 
tofind out reafons for this fympathy ; 
it fhall fuffice here to thow the 
benefits and advantages navigation, 
and in it mankind, has reaped by 
the difcovery of this moft wonderful 
fecret. The Magnefians, as was 
faid above, were counted the firft 
difcoverers of the load{tone’s virtue 
of attratting iron; but this greater 
vittue of pointing out the north 
pole, was never found till about the 
year 1300, if we will believe ail the 
beit modern enquirers into antiquity, 
who upon diligent fearch unani- 
moufly agree they cannot find the 
leat ground to believe it was known 
before, rather than give credit to 
fome few writers, who rather fup- 
~ fuch a thing to have been ufed 
y the Phenicians, than pretend to 
prove it, having nothing but their 
own fancies, raifed upon weak and 
groundiefs furmifes, to build upon. 
The great advocate I find for this 
opinion in Bochiart. Geog. Sac. p. 
716, and in Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
p- 26, is Fuller in his Mifcellanies, 
L 4.c. 19. yet neither of them men- 
lions any proof or ftrong argument 
he brings to corroborate his opinion, 
and therefore they both with reafon 
ret him. Thefe two authors, 
and Pancirol. 1. 2. tit. 11, do not 
forget the verfe often urged out of 
Plautus in Mercat, 
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Hic fecundus ventus nunc eft, cape modo 
verforiam. 

Which Verforia fome will have to 
be the compafs. But there is no- 
thing folid in this argument, it is 
only catching at ftraws, when all 
hiflory and pra€tice of former ages 
make againtt it. Hiftory, becaufe 
it could not but have made fome 
mention of a thing fo univerfally 
ufefal and neceflary; and pragtice, 
becaufe it is well known no fuch 
voyages were then performed, as 
are now daily by the belp of the 
compals. It has fufficiently been 
proved before, that in all former 
ages they were but coafters, {carce 
daring to venture out of fight of 
land; that if out at night they had 
ng other rule to go by but the ftars: 
and what is ftill more, it is manifeft 
they {carce ventured at all to fea in 
the winter months. That this isfo, 
appears by Vegetius lib. 4. where 
{peaking of the months, he fays, 
the feas are fhut from the third of 
the Ides of November, to the fixth 
of the Ides of March, and from that 
time till the Ides of May it is 
dangerous venturing to fea, Thus 
much may fuffice to fhow the come 
pals was not known to antiquity, 
let us fee when it firft appeared in 
the world. 

Its ancient ufe being rejeéted by 
general confent, there have ftilk 
been fome who have endeavoured 
to rob the difcoverer of this honour: 
among them Goropius, quoted by 
Morifotus, will have this invention 
attributed to the Cimbrians, Teue 
tonicks or Germans, for this weak 
reafon, becaufe the names of the g2 
winds about it are Teutonick, arid 
uied by almoft all Europeans. Others 
will not allow this to be the pros 
duét of any part of Europe, and 
therefore go as far as China for it, 
alledging that M. Paulus Venetus 
brought it from thence about the 
year 1260: but this is. afferted 
without any the lealt authority, only 
becaufe Paulus Venetus travelled 
into China, and when afierwards 
the Portuguele came thither, they 
' Rx2 found 
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found the ufe of the needle common 
among all thofe eaftern nations, 
which they affirmed they had en- 
joyed for many ages. Not to dwell 
upon groundlefs fuppofitions, the 
general confent of the beft authors 
on -this fubjeét is, that the magne- 
tical needle or compa{s was firft 
found outin Europe by ‘one John 
Gioia,’'whom others call Flavio 
Gioia, of the city of Amalfi, on the 
coaft of that part of the kingdom of 
Naples. ‘called ‘Perra di Lavoro, 
This happened about the year of 
our Lord 1300, and though the 
thing be of fuch ftupendous ad- 
vantage to the world, yet it did not 
prove io greatly profitable to the 
firft finder, whofe bare name is all 
that remains to pofterity, without 
the leait knowledge of his profeffion, 
or after what manner he made this 
wonderful difcovery. So wonderful 
that it feems to contradiét the opinion 
of Solomon, who {fo many ages fince 
faid there was nothing new under 
the fun; whereas,this certainly ap- 

ears, though {fo long after him, to 
Ee altogether mew, and never fo 
much zs thought of before, which 
cannct fo plainly be made out of 
any other of thofe we look upon as 
modern: inventions. or improve- 
ments. For to inftance.in a few 
things, we find the ufe of firefhips 
among the Tyrians in the time of 
Alexander the great, as was men- 
tioned before out of Curtius, lib. 4. 
and ‘thcrefcre not repeated here, 
Our fea-charts, on which later times 
have fo much valued themfelves, 
are of fuch ancient date, that we 
cannot find their original; yet 
Morifotus p. 12. fays that Eolus 
gave Ulyifes a fea-chart drawn on a 
ram's ‘f{kin, that is, a parchment. 
Again, p. 14. the fame author out 
of Trogus obierves, that Democedes 
the Cratonian, employed by Darius 
Hyitalpes to view the coafts of 
Grecce, fent him charts of them all, 
with the ports, roads and f{trong- 
holds exaétly marked down. Then 
p- 215. he fhows out of Elianus and 
Avillophanes, that there were maps 


of the world in Socrates’ time 
This he fays was. about the Both 
Olympiad, and then quotes Strabo, 
who from Eratofthenes “affirms 
Anaximander the Milefian was the 
firft that made geographical tables 
about the 50th Olympiad. Sheathing 
of fhips is a thing in appeatance fp 
abfolutely new, that {carce any will 
doubt to affert it altogether a modem 
invention ; yet how vain this notion 
is, will {oon appear in two inftancey, 
Leo Baptifta Alberti in his book of 
architeGture, lib. 5. cap.’ 19, ha 
thefe words. But Trajan’s hip 
weighed out of the lake of Ricca 
at this time, while I was compilin 
this ‘work, where it had Jain funk 
and negleéted for above 1300 years; 
I obferved that the pine and cyprel 
of it had lafted moft remarkab'y, 
On the outfide it was built with 
double planks, daubed over with 
Greek pitch, caulked with linen 
rags, and over all a fheet of lead 
faitened on with little copper nails 
Raphael Volaterranus in his geo 
graphy fays, this fhip was weighed 
by the order of Cardinal Profpero 
Colonna. Here we have caulking 
and fheathing together above 160 
years ago; for I fuppofe no man can 
doubt that the fheet of lead nailed 
over the outfide with copper mails 
was fheathing, and that in great per. 
fetion, the copper nails being wled 
rather than iron, which when onc 
rufted in the water with the working 
of the fhip, foon lofe their hold and 
drop out. The other inftance we 
find in Purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. 1. 
lib, 4. in Captain Saris’s voyage to 
the court of Japan, p. 371, where 
the captain giving an account 
his voyage fays, that rowing betwut 
Firando and Fuccate, about eight 0 
ten leagues on this fide Xemine 
feque, he found a great town wher 
there lay in a dock a junck of 80 
or 1000 ton burden, fheathed al 
with iron. This was in the yeat 
1619, about which time the Englih 
came firft acquainted with Japan; 
and it is evident that nation had no! 


Icarned the way of fheathing of them, 
‘ Of 
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or the Portuguefe, who were there 
before, but were themfelves ignorant 
of the art of fheathing. 

Now to return to the magneti- 
cal needle, or fea-compafs; its dif- 
coverer, as has been faid, appears to 
be Flavius, or John Gioia of Amalfi, 
and the time of its difcovery about 
the year 1300. The reafon of its 
tending to or pointing out the north, 
is what many natural philofophers 
have in vain laboured to find ; and 
all their ftudy has brought them 
only tobe fenfible of the imperfcc- 
tion of human knowledge, which 
when plunged into the enquiry after 
the fecrets of nature, finds no other 
way to come off but by calling them 
occult qualities, which is no other 
than owning our ignorance, and 
granting they are things altogether 
unknown to us. Yet thefe are not 
all the wonders of this magnetic 
virtue. The variation of it is 
another as infcrutable a fecret. This 
variation is when the needle does 
not point out the true pole, but 
inclines' more or lefs either to the 
eaft or weft; and is not certain, 
but differs according to places, yet 
holding always the fame in the fame 
place, and is found by obferving 
the fun or ftars. The caufe of this 
variation fome philofophers afcribe 
to magnetical mountains, fome to 
the pole itfelf, fome to the heavens, 
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and fome to a magnetical power 
even beyond the heavens; but thefe 
are all blind gueffes, and fond often- 
tations of learning without any 
thing in them to convince oncs 
reafon. There is nothing of it cer- 
tain‘but the variation itfelf. Nor is 
this variation alone, there is a varia- 
tion of the variation, a fubje& to be 
handled by none but fuch as have 
made it a peculiar ftudy. But 
let us leave thefe myfteries, and 
come to the hiftorical part, as the 
principal {cope of this difcourfe; 
where we fhall find, that though 
the ufe of the needle was fo long 
fince found out, yet either through 
its being kept private by fome few 
perfons at firft as a fecret of great 
value, or through the dulnefs of 
failors, at firft not comprehending 
this wonderful phenomena; or 
through fear of venturing too far 
out from the known fhores; or 
laftly, out of a conceit that there 
could not be more habitable worlds 
to difcover: whether for thefe, or 
any other caufe, we do not find 
any confiderable advantage made of 
this wonderful difcovery for above 
an age after it: nay, what is more, 
it does not appear how the world 
received it, who firft ufed it upon 
the fea, and how it {pread abroad 
into other parts. 
{ To be continued. ] 


Aw ILLUSTRATION or some ancient SEA-CHARTS 1n THE 
LIBRARY or St. MARK, at VENICE. 


BY SIG. FORMALIONE, 


( Concluded from Page 262. ) 


HE hydrographical chart of 
Andrew Bianchi reprefents 

only the coafts of Africa, wafhed by 
the the Atlantic, as far as Cape Bo- 
jador, which is in a parallel with 
the Canary Iflands. In this chart, 


by miftake, Bianchi wrote Non, in- 
ftead of Bojador, a miftake by him 
correSed in the general charts. Cape 
Nun in this is Cape Non, under 


Agilon. Near this cape is marked 
ariver, whofe mouth feems to form 
an ample river, and fufficiently ca- 
pacious to receive veffels; it is called 
Citarlis. It feems to defcend from 
the moft internal parts of Africa, 
and branching out, forms an arm 
which runs towards the north into 

the ocean, with the name of Main. 
The fea-coaft, which extends be- 
twixt 
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twixt thefe two rivers, is of an ex- 
tent correfponding with the {pace 
of ground between Cape Bojador 


and the mouth of the ysiver Sus, 
where is the city and port of Guart- 
gafflem, or Santa Cruz. The name 
of Agilon, which we: read a little 
below that of the river Main, does 
not admit of an equivoque: this is 
Cape Agulon. on the confines of the 
k.ngdom of Morocco, fituated fe- 
venty miles, or thereabouts, above 
Cape Nun, as is clearly evident in 
this ancient chart. 

In vain I laboured to find out all 
the other places marked out on the 
coaft from the above fiamed Citarlis, 
as far as Main, Plazie, Cabofin, 
Abermil, Anfulin, Ufin, Mercuf, 
Samoin, and Alguzin, Out of all 
thefe names, the only one I will at- 
tempt to guefs at, is that of Cabofin, 
which from its fituation appears to 
me to be Cabinho, a {mall promon- 
tory to the north-caft of Cape Bo- 
jador ; but I cannot politively fay 
whether it is that fituated a little 
above the banks of Cape Bojador, or 
another more to the north of the 
{ane name, noticed by d’Anville, to 
the N.E. by E. of that of Roguete. 

In order to difcover the corref- 
pondence of thefe old names with 
thofe of the moderns, I have made 
numberlefs refearches, in the courfe 
of which I have fully comprehended 
the fruitlefs iffue of fuch tedious and 
tirefome erudition, The Africa of 
Livius Sanudus was the only work 
on which I could place the imalleft 
reliance. Few have been able to 
diftinguifh the tranfcendent merit 
of this writer, who flourifhed about 
the beginning of the 16th century, 
not lels famous for the nobility of 
his family, than for his extenfive, 
knowledge. The ftudy of mathe- 
matics was the delight of his youth, 
a fcience inflinétively valued by fouls 
capable of feeling a love for the 
force of truth, and doing it that ho- 
mage fo juftly its due. 

In that time the Cape of Good, 
Hope had already been doubled, 
The difcovery of the Indies, and of 
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anew world, had been for fome 
years an object of common curiofity, 
Livius Sanudus was hurried away 
with the idea, and feeling in himfelf 
all the powers of man, immediately 
fet about colleéling the moft exa& 
information refpefting the then new 
difcoveries ; and with thefe materials 
compotled a globe, on which was re- 
prefented all the known parts of the 
world, and as fuch he may be confi. 
dered as the reformer of the ancient 
geography. Never to be forgotten 
is the lofs fultained by the world in 
the privation of this great and truly 
memorable work. ‘Lhe only re. 
mains of his produétions are twelve 
plates of Africa, with a defcription 
of this part of the world, which was 
compofed by him, and which was 
not publifhed till after his death, 
A fingle glance of the eye is fufk. 
cient to convince you that the au- 
thor of this work is a geometrician ; 
order, method, and precifion, {0 un- 
common in thofe days, blaze out in 
every part of the work. 1 obferved 
that the peninfula of Africa is fo 
well exprefled and defcribed in his 
charts, that I could almoft venture 
to afirm, that there has been little 
or no change made by the geogra- 
phers who fucceeded him. 1 could 
not help admiring above all, the 
courfe of the Senegal and Gambia, 
even to the {mallett diltance, which 
proves them to have been perfettly 
well known long before the arrival 
of the French, who wifhed for the 
credit of the difcovery, If T am not 
miftaken, the voyages of Cadamofto, 
a noble Venetian, were of great af+ 
fiflance td them in their enterprize. 
Here I wifh to make one obferva- 
tion, that the modern geographers, 
in delineating all Africa, have very 
few lights or foundation more than 
the ancients, but particularly Sa- 
nudus. For except fome aftrono- 


mical obfervations made by geogra- 
phers and experienced navigators, 
it muft be confeffed, that the whole 
of the reft has been drawn by ca; 
price, and. merely the effeét of guefs- 
work, Cadamofto and Brue had 
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failed up the river Senegal, but nei- 
ther the one nor the other had time 
or power to meafure that immenfe 
river. The Frenchman, however, 
returned home with a chart, de- 
fcribing the courfe of the river Se- 
negal, and Cadamofto contented 
himlelf with writing an account of 
it: but ftripping the firft of impof- 
ture, the Senegal itlelf is not yet 
known. The faine may indeed be 
faid of almoft all the remaining 
parts of Africa; and what an indul- 
gent piece of conceffion it would be 
to fay, that all the coaft of this 
quarter of the globe was barely 
known, With refpeét to the inter- 
nal parts, not even that tratt of 
country which lies between Mount 
Atlas and the fea is known, though 
fo near to Europe. 

It appears to me, that Livius Sa- 
nudus has followed the f{teps of Gio- 
vanni Leone. The full and minute 
delcription which he gives of Bar- 
bary and Numidia in his work and 
in his tables, corre{ponds with the 
relation of the above African. I 
have alfo compared the eaftern coatt 
of the kingdom of Morocco, and 
Numidia on the ocean, from Cape 
Bojador to the paflage of Suze, and 
have found it little different from 
the map of Bianchi. 

The river which comes down to 
Cape Bojador, alias* Buzedon, is 
called Aridus Fluvius (the Dry River). 
The name of Citarlis is not marked 
down in any one place. This term 
of Dry River appears to me to take 
ts rife rather from its quality, than 
as its proper name. Here are feen 
placed upon it, in the chart of Sa- 
nudus, the four caftles of Ifren, 
which, according to Leo, are 
ituated direétly on a river, which 
in the winter is full, and in fummer 
dey, However, it has no name 
which correfponds in the {mallet 
degree with that of Main, which | 

ave already declared to be in the 
place of that of Suze. 

It is abfurd to attempt to conceal 
the falfe opinions which the an- 
cents had refpeling geography, and 
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the ridiculous principles on which 
they reafoned, Such were the opi- 
nions that the Nile had two fources, 
one to the eaft, in the mountains of 
the moon, and the other to the weft, 
at the foot of Mount Atlas: and an- 
other idea, that there were certain 
bottomlets gulphs of water on the 
globe, here and there difperfed, from 
which all rivers originated, 

The opinion that the Nile took 
its rife in Mount Atlas to the eaft, 
originated with the ancients; Cafar 
was alfo of the fame fentiments. 
The other was derived from princi- 
ples, which it was herefy not to ad- 
mit, and which the credulous fim- 
plicity of thofe good people held for 
infallible. ‘The fountains of that 
*gulph, which were opened for the 
produdtion of the deluge, in con- 
junétion with the cateratts from the 
clouds, were fuppofed to be the ori- 
gin of all rivers, more particularly 
of thofe which diftributed to the fea 
an ample portion of water. This 
could not be the cafe with the river 
of Ifren, nor that of Suze. But the 
navigators were totally unacquainted. 
with any thing but the mouths of 
the rivers; and thofe which empty 
themfelyes into the ocean, have moft 
extenfive mouths indeed. They 
might, therefore, probably imagine 
that they came from a confiderable 
diftance ; and adducing every thing 
to their erroncous fyltem, naturally 
placed their fource in one of the 
fountains of the gulph. 

The name of Citarlis is a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Cirtha, a city 
famous in the old geography, and 
which is fuppofed to be the fame as 
that known by the modern name of 
Conftantine. The leap from one to 
the other mut be allowed to be con- 
fiderable, but the ancients fome- 
times took great flights. 

I fhall not {top here to compare, 
name by name, of all the different 
places marked down in this chart. 
1 will {pare the reader the painful 
tafk; andif he has a mind to exa- 
mine at his leifure the furvey, he 
may do it by comparing it with the 

chart 
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ChartofM.D’Anville. Othermore and Pico, correfpond. Thofe of St, 
important inveftigations remain to MichaelandSt.Marycorrefpondwith 
be made, and call for all our clofeft Loto and Chapefa in this chart, {f 


attention. there was extant any true and exaf 
The fituation of the Canary Iflands  hiftory of the Azores and of their 
is moft imperfeétly defcribed, and difcovery, this change of names 
they are pofitively wrong placed. would be eafily elucidated; but this 
Their form is inaccurate, as alfo that is juft what is wanting. 
of Madeira and Porto Santo. What But the moft confpicuous of all 
an enormous difference! The ifland and the moft worthy of attention, . 
of Cadiz, and all the coaft of Spain, that ifland fituated towards the weft, 
is fo accurately defcribed, that not entitled d’Antillia, Its great extent, 
a rock or fhoal is miffing, and yet the harbours, and rivers, with which 
thefe iflands, {cattered in the ocean, it is furrounded on every fide, evi- 
are hardly to be known again, But dently fhew, that in thole times they 
it is eafy to conceive that the Venc- had knowledge of it, and that fome 
tians, who frequented the ports of navigator, previous to Columbus, 
Spain and Portugal, fhould have a had landed there. The glory to 
perfe& knowledge of them ; and for Columbus, however, has not been 
the faine reafon, mult have had barely leffened, inafmuch as he had the 
a flight idea of fuch places as they ability to find a land fome time lof, 
had cafually vifited, when driven by and to open a paflage to the oppofite 
itrefs of weather. hemifphere. 

That chain of {mall iflands, which The origin of the name d’Antillia 
run to the north of the Canaries, is unknown; and it would be too 
would naturally reprefent the Azores, daring to hazard an opinion that it 
notwithitanding their names bear fignified, as much as to fay, that that 
little or no allufiontothem. Amongft ifland was placed before the conti- 
the reft is obfervablean ifland, which tinent. When, and by whom, it 
bears the name of Brafil; but even was originally difcovered, we are at 
at this time we remark the Morro de prefent ignorant of; but this we 
Brelil in the Azores, as may be feen know, that it was known long be- 
in the maps of D’Anville. In an- fore the voyages of Columbus, and, 
other chart, as I fhall in another for any thing which appears to the 
place remark, to the eaft of Ireland contrary, at Iea{t a century. 
there is another ifland marked down, My opinion on this head is widely 
of the name of Berzil, which fhould different from the able panegyrifts 
not be confounded with this. The of Columbus, whofe t.lents will 
repetition of this name, with fo lit- ever entitle them to the higheft re- 
tle alteration, gives me fome faint f{peét in the republic of letters, to 
idea of the uncertainty the ancients which they do honour: I fpeak of 
were in refpetting the exiftence and a work lately given to the public, 
fituation of a country, whether it “ The hiftorical Eulogium of Chri 
was an ifland or a continent, which topher Columbus,” in which I will 
was known by the name of Brafil. freely declare, the authors have not 

The ifland of Corvo is here called in every part adhered to the truth, 
Corbo Marinos, and that of Flores, and I will engage to prove it incon- 
Corrios, It does not appear to have teltably. The exiftence of the An- 
retained its own name, viz. that of tilles was, according to them, pointed 
Saint George, which here we read out to Columbus by Novelles and 
in the Venetian dialeé, Ifola di San the adventures of feamen whotraded 


Zorzi. That which bears the name in the feas of the Azores iflands an 


of Brafil, is undoubtedly Tercera; Madeira; the which, whether m 
but I am doubtful with which of the part, or wholly fabulous, were nevel- 


remaining three, viz. Graziofa, Fayal, thelefs bv him fet down as fignsan¢ 
2 >t ay 5 § , 
tokens, 
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tokens, and proved the food of all 
his hopes. ‘the Adventures and 
Novels are as follow: 

“Vincent Mariin, pilot to the 
king of Portugal, related to Chrifto- 
pher, that finding himfelf one day 450 
leagues to the welt of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, he picked up a piece of wood, 
curioufly carved without the help of 
any iron tool; from this circum- 
ftance, and the wind having blowed 
for fome days fron: the welt, he con- 
cluded that the faid piece of wood 
muft have come from fome iflands 
which lay in that direction. His 
brother-in-law, Pietro Correa, in- 
formed him of his having feen a 
fimilar piece of wood im the iland 
of Porto Santo, well carved, and 
brought thither by the winds, and 
which had alfo driven afhore certain 
large canes, unknown in that ifland, 
or even in Europe, which from one 
joint to the other contained nine 
charaffs of water (about nine pints). 
The inhabitants of the Azores iflands 
alfo related, that during the blowing 
of the welt winds, the fea generally 
brought afhore pines and fr trees 
on the coail of Graziofa and Fayal, 
there being no ‘uch trees on the 
iflands. Befides, on the ifland of 
Fiori, one of the Azores, the fea had 
thrown up two human bodies, with 
large heads, and of an alpett very 
different from that of the Europeans, 
Another time there had been dif- 
covered, in the neighbourhood of 
thofe iflands, certain boats covered, 
which had been driven there by the 
winds. Antonio Leme, who was 
married in the ifland of Madeira, re- 
ported, that having on a certain time 
{tretched out a confiderable way to 
the welt with a pink, he had {een 
three iflands. One of the faid ifland 
of Madeira had come, in the year 
1484, to Portugal, to afk of the king 
avellel for the purpofe of difcover- 
ing a certain land, which had been 
feen every year, and always in the 
fame form. By thefe figns and 
marks in the fea-charts and globes, 
on which were placed certain iflands 
in thole fituations, particularly that 


Vou. X. 


known by the name of Antilla, 
which was placed 200 leagues to the 
welt of the Cariaries and the Azores. 
The Portuguefe took it for the ifland 
of the Seven Cities, peopled, accord- 
ing to their tradition, in 714, about 
the time of the invalion of the 
Moors, concerning which many flo- 
ries are related, One Diego da 
Tiena alfo went in fearch of this 
ifland, whole pilot, named Velatco, 
related to Chriflopher an account of 
his navigation, and the reafons they 
had for believing that there was a 
certain land to the wellward, where 
they did not dare to flretch to, for 
fear of the approach of the winter. 
This was likewife confirmed by a 
mariner, who, in a voyage which he 
had made to Ireland, was faid to 
have feen the aforelaid land, fup- 
pofed by him to be a part of Tar- 
tary, which locked towards the welt. 
This muft have been that which is 
at prefent called the land of Bacalos,; 
but the bad weather did not admit 
of our approach to it. Pietro Ve- 
lafco afhrmed, that in making the 
fame voyage he had fo far {tretched 
to the north-weil, that he had fcen 
land to the welt of Ireland. Vin- 
cent Diaz, a Portuguele pilot, coming 
from Guinea, after having pafled 
the ifland of Madeira, thought he 
had feen to the weftward real land. 
He communicated the fecret to a 
merchant of Genoa, who armed a 
vellel to go on difcovery of it, after 
having previoully demanded per 
miflion of the king of Portugal.— 
Diaz, then in company with the 
faid merchant, named Luca de Caz- 
zana, took his departure. Three 
or four times they went in fearchn 
of the ifland, making from 120 i6 
190 leagues, without difcovering 
any thing. Gafper and Michael 
di Corthreal, two fons of the pilor, 
who had difcovered Terzera, pe- 
rifhed in the fame enterprize, &c.”” 
But Columbus’ was not even 
born when the exiftence of the 
Antilles was made oublic through 
out Europe, fince we here fee it 
clearly pointed out in the chart of 
¥ y Biancha, 
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Biancha, in the year 1436; a fure 
and certain fign that previous to 
that period, in fome way or other, 
this difcovery had been made: this 
appears {till more clear in a letter 
of Paolo Tofcanelli. which was 
written in 1174, to Fernando Mar- 
tenez, of Lifbon, who had confulted 
him on the probability of finding 
the Indies. After having difculled 
at great length the ideas communi- 
cated by Marco Sanlo, from which 
he had compoted a chart, he thus 
exprefles himfel f * And of the 
ifland of the Antilles, of which you 
have fome knowledge, and what you 
call the ifland of the Seven Cities, 
from thence to theifland of Apango 
is 2500 miles.” The exiftence of 
the Antilles was therefore known 
by others, as well as the mariners 
who informed Columbus; and other 
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navigators had endeavoured to dif. 
cover it, but in vain. 

An opinion that the Spaniards 
had fled thither, when the Moors 
conquered Spain, was probably the 
motive that engaged many to un- 
dertake the difcovery, as Vevaldi 
Doria did, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, who perifhed 
in the attempt. In fhort, it cannot 
be denied that the ancients had 
fome confufed ideas of the new 
world, 

I obferved in the ancient charts 
two iflands laid down, weft of Ire. 
land, called Maida and Verte; 
thefe are alfo laid down in the 
charts of Bianco, and are called 
there Ventura and Berzil. The 
exiftence of thefe ifles is not proved, 
and I have reafon to think they 
muft mean the Azores, ‘ 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or ENGLISH MONEY, 
[ Concluded from Page 280. } 


AMES II. The money of this 

reign, as appears by indenture 
the firft year, was for gold twenty- 
two carraés fine, and two carraéts 
allay, to be coined into forty-four 
pounds ten fhillings by tale; and 
filver of the old ftandard into three 
pounds two fhillings by tale, which 
ftandard both for gold and filver 
hath continued ever fince; fo that 
the fame pound of gold, which in 
18 Edward IIL. 1944, was worth 
13, 14, or 15. in filver, is rifen by 
degrees to go for 44/. 105. and the 
gold not quite fo fine neither, But 
if a penny then was worth our three- 
pence, and 20s. worth our 60s. then 
gold and filver have kept pretty 
near the fame preportion to each 
other; for three times 152. make 
435l. which is but 105, more than a 
pound of gold now gocs at. OF 
gold were coined guineas, half gui- 
neas, and larger pieces, well {truck, 
and exhibiting his majelly’s head 
laureat, 1ACOBUS. 11, DEI. GRATIA, 
Reverfe, the arms fingle in feparate 


fhields, with the f{cepters, but no- 
thing in the center; fome have the 
elephant under the king’s head, be- 
ing of the African gold. The five 
pound piece is like the guinea, but 

has Decvs. &c. upon the rim. 
The current filver monies of this 
king are of the ycars 1685, 86, 87, 
and 88, in England, and of 1689, 
go, and g1, in Ireland, the crown 
has the head laurcat, 1acosvs. 11. 
DEI. GRATIA, Reverfe, the arms 
in four feparate fhields crowned, 
MAG. BR. FRA. HIB, REX. 1688, 
upon the rim DECVS, ET. TVTAMEN, 
&c. the half crown the fame, and 
the fhilling and fixpence the like 
(except the inicription upon the 
rim) very well performed. The 
lefler pieces, from the sroat to the 
penny, have as many initial letters 
of his name crowned, as they con- 
tain pence, but the fame infeription 
to a letter as the crown piece, The 
tin farthing and half-penny have 
the king’s head, 1Aconys, SECVN- 
pvs. Reverfe Britannia, pRITANs 
NIA, 
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wiA. upon the rim, 1685. nvmo- 
RvM. FAMVEVS. the plantation half- 
yenny, Of the fame metal, hath the 
o on horfeback, 1acosBvs. 11, 
D,G. MAG. BRI, FRAN, ET, HIB, 
rex. Reverfe, the arms in four 
feparate fhields crowned, and linked 
together, VAL. 24. PART. REAL, 
nisPAN. His [rifh half-penny was 
of copper, of the like ftandard of 
Charles the Second’s, by patent, 
exhibiting his head laureat, inte ribed 
JACOBVS. Il. DEI. GRATIA. Re- 
verfe, a crowned harp, MAG. BRI. 
FRA, ET. HIB, REX. 1686, There 
were none of tin in Ireland, or 
copper in England. 
Soon after king James landed in 
Ireland, which was in March 1688-9, 
he was reduced to fo great {carcity 
of money, that he was forced to 
melt old brafs guns, and uteniils of 
the molt refufe metal to coin into 
money for the fubfiftence of his 
army, which was made current as 
fterling filver, by proclamation the 
18th of June, 1689, of this metal, 
which was worth but three-pence 
or a groat a pound when coined, 
was five pounds by tale, and upon 
recoining the half crown, as much 
more, Of this money, in June 
1689, were coined fixpences only, 
in the month following fhillings, 
and in Auguft half-crowns, fome- 
what bigger than an Englifh half- 
penny, the fhilling broader, but 
not fo thick as a farthing, and fix- 
pence in proportion, whereof there 
was faid to be coined, between June 
1689, and July 1690, 1,100,000, as 
Mr. Story in his hiftory of the wars 
of Ireland fets it down; but bifhop 
king fays only 965.375. ‘Thefe 
pieces were all alike, infcribed 
round the king’s head laureat, 1a- 
COBVS. Il, DEI. GRATIA. Reverie, 
MAG, BR. FRA. ET, HIB, REX. @ 
crown and two {cepters, with the 
year 1689 or go; and the value v1. 
xX, Or XXX. above, and the month 
below the crown, which is placed 
between the initial letters ix. but 
there being no circulation to bring 
this back into the treafury, they 


were Called in by proclamation, and 
the half-crown, which before was 
ftamocd with a face, was then {ftamp- 
ed with the figure of the king on 
horleback, and then delivered back 
to thofe that brought them in as 
crowns; and the finaller pieces 
were melted down and recoined 
under the fame denominations, 
though with lefs metal. This pro- 
clamation was fuppofed to begin 
April 1690, for there is both the 
great half-crown, that, if carried in 
upon the proclamation, would have 
been a crown, and another of the 
{ame month that is not half fo big; 
and {fo likewife the fhillings tor 
April of both fizes, and the larger 
are very rarely met with after that 
date. ‘Thefe new crown pieces had 
the king on horfeback, 1ac. 11. 
DEI. GRA. MAG, SRI, FRA, ET. H1Be 
REX. Reverfe, a crown in the 
midft of four feparate fhields crown- 
ed, CHRISTO, VICTORE, TRIVM- 
PHO, ANO, DOM. 1690. 

It is plainly to be difcerned, upon 
many of thele crown picces, that 
they were double ftamped, there 
appearing oftentimes upon the fame 
piece two dates, 1689, which was 
when they were coined for half- 
crowns; and 16go, when they com- 
menced crowns; as one I have, the 
fides whereof being reverfed in the 
fecond coinage, there remains part 
of the crown and fceptcrs, and 
fome of the figures under the horfe, 
and the firft infcription almoft en- 
tire, MAG, BR. R. REX, RA. ET. HIB, 
REX, 1689, and reverfe, orvs. 11, 
DEI. GRATIA, CuRis. Upon others 
are the {cepters and fhields inter- 
mixed, and in general the different 
legends and impreflion fo con- 
founded, that thofe which are en- 
tirely new (of which there are of 
copper and brals) are more rare to 
be found. 

Before king James left Ireland, 
even brafs and copper failed; fo 
that a proclamation was preparing 
for the currency of pewter money, 
but king William pafling the Boyne, 
hindered the publifhing of it; ne- 
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verthelefs, fome few were actually 
coined, and found in the treafury 
at Dublin; the fafhion, fize, and 
in{cription of which, were the fame 
with the bra{fs crown, with this Ic- 
gend added on the rim, MELrIOR IS. 
TESSERA. FATI. ANNO. REGNI, 
sexti. Thefe are fo very rare, 
fays an ingenious author, there be- 
ing but few coined, that I never 
heard of any, nor met with any 
perion that faw any, but thefe few 
that accidentally fell into my hands. 
The fame year, as another author 
conjectures, were coined pennies of 
lead, having behind the king’s head 
1d. round it, JACOBVS, II. DEY. 
GRATIA, Reverfe, MAG. BR. FRA. 
ET, HIB, REX. with a crowned harp 
between 60 and go; the half-penny 
of the fame, but without the value 
fet upon it.’ After king James left 
Ireland, was another fort of brafs 
money coined at Limerick, called 
Hybernias, with JACOBVS. II, DEI. 
exatia., Reverle, Ireland repre- 
fented by a woman with her left 
hand leaning upon a harp, and in 
her right hand hoiding a crofs u1- 
BERNIA. 1691. , 

The Scotch coins of this reign, 
were the new ten fhilling piece, 
having 10 under his head, laureat, 
looking the contrary way from the 
Englith money; as it is obferved 
of all the monies coined in that 
kingdom fince the union, the king’s 
head always is facing the contrary 
way from the money coined at the 
fame time in England, }acosvs, 11. 
DEI, GraTiA. Reverfe, St. An- 
drew’s crofs, the thiille, rofe, fleur- 
de-lis, and harp, at the points, end 
the arms of ‘the four kingdoms in 
as many fhields, crowned in the 
Quarters, MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. 
3687. 

William and Mary. Their cur- 
rent filver monies are from a crown 
toa penny. The crown and half: 
crown ‘have both their majefties 
heats, locking the contrary: way, 
that of the king laureat, GvLIEL- 
wys. ET. MARIA. DE. GRATIA, 
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¥everle, the four thields of arms 
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crowned, the arms of Orange in the 
center, the date of the year about 
it, and w. mM. interlinked in the 
quarters, MAG. BR. FR. ET. Hy, 
REX. ET, REGINA. with vecvs, &, 
upon the edge. Another fort hath 
the arms ina fingle fhield crowned, 
1689, and France is put in the laft 
quarter of the arms. Another the 
arms of France and England quar- 
terly, in the firft and fourth quar- 
ters. The fhilling is very neat, like 
the crown, with w. M. interlinked 
in the quarters. The leffer pieces, 
from the groat to the penny, are 
diftinguifhed by the figures 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, crowned. ‘The half-penny 
and farthing have their majefties 
heads, with GVLIELMVS, ET. MARIA, 
Reverfe, gRITANNIA. and under it 
the date; likewife the tin half 
penny and farthing like the copper 
one, and upon the rim, nvmo- 
RVM. FAMVLVS. 1690. but this metal 
being very frequently counterfeited 
in their Jaft year, half-pennies and 
farthings were again coined of cop- 
per. Their Irifh half-penny is of 
copper, GVLIELMVS. ET. MARIA, 
DEI, GRATIA, Reverfe, MAG, BR. 
FR, ET. HIB, REX. ET. REGINA, 
1693, a crowned harp. 

The money of king William after 
the death of queen Mary differed, 
in that they had the fingle head, 
GVLIE( MVS, IL}, DEI. GRATIA}$ Ie- 
verfe, MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB, REX. 
1696. Of this money I have a 
groat 1702, though the king died in 
Januaty, 1701-2. [t is very much 
to the honour of this king, that he 
removed the greateit abufe in the 
money that was ever known in Eng- 
land, ata time of the greateft dan- 
ger and expence, with very little 
grievance to the people, by recoin- 
ing the money, that had been clipped 
to that degree, that a ‘half-crown 
would fcarce weigh a fhilling, For 
this purpote, befides the mint in the 
Tower, where fix prefles were 
wrought. there were other mints 
ereted in the moft populous and 
trading cities, viz. York, (where 
alone Was coined 312,520/.) Chefter, 

Norwich, 
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Norwich, Briftol, and Exeter, to 
prevent the inconveniencies that 
might happen to trade in the mean 
time; and from the vear 1691, to 
the 14th of Auguft, 1697, there was 
no lefsthan cight millions four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of this clip- 
ped and hammered money brought 
to the feveral mints in London and 
the country. ‘The pieces coined at 
the aforefaid places, were marked 
with the initial letters of the cities, 
anno 1696, 1697, as y, or y for 
York, c Chefter, &c. in other re- 
{peéts exattly as the London hhil- 
ling; the {maller piece having the 
value exprefled by figures on the 
reverfe, as the former. There was 
alfo, in this thirteenth year, half- 
crowns, fhillings, and fix-pences, of 
Sir Carbery Price, or Sir Humphry 
Mackworth's mines in Wales, with 
the feathers betwixt. the fhields; 
likewife there were fixpences with 
the rofe in the quarters, being from 
the mines in the weft of England, 
which were coined for a trial, anno 
1699, but would not anfwer, each 
fhilling (as 1s reported) ftanding the 
proprietor in five groats. 

The copper halfpence and far- 
things have the king’s head laureat, 
GVLIELMVS. TERTIVS, and reverie, 
below BRITANNIA, the year. All 
that are genuine, fays Mr. Thorefby, 
have the hand elevated, but there 
are others counterfeit, with the 
hand deprefied, and with the years 
1698 and 1699 at the fide, not be- 
low BRITANNIA. 

The gold money of this reign was 
the guinea and the half guinea. and 
larger pieces. The guinea with both 
their heads; reverfe, the arms ina 
fingle fhield crowned. Thofe of 
the king alone have the four fhields 
crowned, fcepters in the vacancies, 
and Orange in the center. One of 
the African gold has an elephant 
under the king’s head. There are 
alfo very fair five pound pieces 
with the fame difference. In this 


reign the guinea, which was firft 
ordained to go at twenty fhillings, 
and ten fhillings the half guinea, 


‘ ‘ ’ ° 
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was Current at thirty, and fifteen 
fhillings ; to be afcribed. fays Mr. 
Lowndes, to the badnefs of the 
filver money, which was fo exceed- 
ing counterfeited and clipped, that 
the common people would take gui- 
neas almoff at any rate, rather than 
be troubled with the hazard and 
vexation of the filver money, as it 
was then current Scotch coins. 
Since the reign of Charles II. all 
the pieces that relate to the mark 
have been difcontinued, and there 
have been coined only five, ten, 
twenty, and forty fhilling pieces; 
at leafit none of them, fays Mr. 
Thorefby, have come to my notice. 
The forty fhilling piece has 40 under 
their majeflies heads, GVLIELMVS. 
ET. MARIA, DEle GRATIA. Re- 
verfe in a fhield crowned, the arms 
of Scotland in the firft and fourth 
quarters, France and England quar- 
terly in the fecond, Ireland in the 
third, and Orange in the center, 
MAG. BR. FR. HIB. REX. ET. RE- 
Gina. 1691. upon the rim, PRO- 
TEGIT. ET. ORNAT. ANNO, REGNI. 
TertT10. The ten fhilling piece 
has 10 under thcir heads. reverfe, 
&c. like the former; the five {hil- 
ling piece has v below the heads ; 
reverfe, inflead of arms, is w. m. in 
a cypher under a crown. The ba- 
bee hath their heads quite furround- 
ed, with this legend, Gv. ET. MAR, 
D.G. MAG. BR. FR. ET. HIB. REX. 
ET. REGINA. Reverfe, the crowned 
thiftle, NEMO. ME. IMPVNE. LACES# 
sit, 1692. The Bothwell, inftead 
of their heads, has a crowned cy 
pher, (w..) vp. c. mac. &e. Re- 
verfe as the preceding, Of king 
William alone, the ten, twenty, and 
forty filling pieces, have the num- 
ber under the king’s head !aureat, 
infcribed, GVLIELMVS. DEI, GRA- 
Tia. and reverfe, 1c. BRIT. ET. 
HIB. REX. Arms as before; upon 
the rim of the forty fhilling piece, 
PROTEGIT. ET. ORNAT. ANNO. 
RECNI, seEPTIMO. The five fhil- 
ling piece has 5 under the kine's 
head, Gv. D.G. MAG, BR. FRA- ET. 
HIB, REX, Reverfe, the branched 
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thiftle crowned, nemo, &c. 1696, 
The very fame on both fides the 
babee, but the thiltle is fingle head- 
ed, as it is alfo upon the Bothwells, 
but they have his name at large. 
Queen Anne. The monies of 
her reign are of gold, guineas, half 
guineas, and larger pieces; and of 
filver, from a crown toa penny: 
all of them exhibit her majefty’s 
head, ANNA. DEI, GRATIA, Re 
verfe, the four fhiclds of arm 
crowned, andthe crois of St. Georg: 
radiant in the center, MAG. BRIL FR, 
ET. HIB. REG. the date. The gold 
money have the fcepters added i 
the quarters, and the crown an 
half-crown DFCVS. ET, TVTAMEN, 
&c. 


1, 2, 3,4, denoting their value un- 


der acrown; helides thefe are fix- 


pences, fhillings, and half-crowns, 
with vico. under the queen’s heac, 
being of the filver brought from 
thence ; the fix-pence, fhiiling, and 
half-crown of the Welth filver, with 
the prince’s device in the quariers, 
between the fhields, 1704, ANNO. 
REGNI, TERTIO. and the like pieccs 
with the rofe and feathers inter- 
changeably, in the quarters, called 


GALLERY or 


NuNBE 


Abbé Steves, under the Characier of 


ScyRos. 


T is not furprifing that a man, 


whole faculties have been pre- 
ferved unworn, and who for thirty 
years has enriched his mind by 
ufeful ftudy and philofophical con- 
verfation, who apprehends a fub- 
je&t ftrongly, conkiders it, fathoms 
it, views it on all fides, and then 
brings it out in ali its &rength,—it 
is not fupprifing that fuch a men 
fhould have a mob of admirers. 


The novelty of the exhibition is 
ftriking, and the explofion ofa talent, 
which, long concealed, at length 
appears in all its iplendour, arrefts 


attention and extorts applauie. 


The leer pieces, the figures 
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the Quakers money, from fome of 
that {eét that were proprietors of 
the mines. The money coined after 
the union has the arms of England 
and Scotland impaled in the firft 
and fourth fhields, France in the 
fecond, and Ireland in the third, 
There was likewife half-pence and 
farthings of two different kinds, 
{truck anno 1713 and 1714, of fine 
copper, but there were fo very few 
of thele coined, that they are pre- 
ferved as great rarities ; on one fide 
is reprefented her majefty’s head, 
ANNA, DEI, GRAT!A. On the reverie 
Britannia, circum{cribed gpriran- 
NIA, 17193. the other 1714, has the 
date under Britannia. 

Scotch coins are the ten fhilling 
piece, 10 below the queen’s head, 
ANNA. DEIL GRATIA, Reverfe, the 
royal arms under a crown, Mac, 
BRIT. FRA. ET, HIB, REGINA, 1705, 
‘The five fhilling piece has 5 under 
the head, and reverfe the crowned 
thiftle, Nemo, ME, IMPVNE,. LACES- 
sit, 1706. The fhilling coined 
upon the union 1707, in all refpe&s 
like thofe of London mints, only & 
for Edinburg under her majetly’s 
effigies, 


POR PRAT T'S: 
re VI. 


is pleafing to the bulk of readers, 
His flyle is nervous, his tone 
decifive, his affertions bold, his 
thoughts new, his opinions accom- 
modated to the reigning tafte. He 
takes advantage of the curiofity his 
fubject excited; and he convinces 
readers, that were already defirous 
to be convinced. Full of admira- 
tion, it would be barbarous and 
unjuft to arraign our firft judgment; 
to examine, whether the ftyle, that 
was fo nervous, was equally clear; 
whether the tone, that was fo de- 
cifive, kept pace with reafon and 
truth; whertier the aflertions flowed 
from an heated imagination, or 
were but branches growing out of 


Scyros potfeties every talent that a regular and connefted fyflem; 
whether 
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whether the thoughts had folidity 
as weil as {plendour, truth as well 
as brilliancy, juftice as well as 
force; whether the. opinions were 
the refult of refle€tion and con- 
vidion, or were the fecret impulfe 
of a perfonal interelt, which dif- 
pofes of our fentiments when we 
tcarcely fulpeét it. 

Scyros is inebriated with his fir 
fuccefs, and is perfuaded, that, when 
one is generally read, one is univer- 
fally admired. Hence that pro- 
found efteem for himle!f, tha: looks 
with contempt upon every rival; 
hence that delpotical tvranny over 
the fentiments of others, which 
forms fo plealant a contrat to the 
caufe in which he is engaged; 
hence that arrogant affumption, 
which, it is true fometimes ac- 
companies genuine ability, but 
which always caufes mankind to 
repent of the eulogiums they be- 
ftowed upon an intellectual defpot. 

Scyros has that aufterity of man- 
ners, which mature age requires in 
a profeflion, that does not pardon 
fo much as juvenile errors. He 
has that ruggednefs of charatter, 
that fprings from aruflic education ; 
he has that haughtinefs, which 
arifes from a new-acquired reputa- 
tion, Nature, impartial in her 
diftribution, has denied to Scyros 
the faculty of fpeaking. His voice 
is thin, his gefture infignificant, 
his expreffion flow, his conception 
dificult, his method unintelligible; 
he is incapable of ardent and 
animated language, and he prcfers 
correfinels of ferm to energy of 
di€tion. 

Very refpe&able judges have pro- 
nounced, that the principal merit 
of Scyros has been, to publifh 
indigefted truths, which, in the 
month of January 1789, reached 
the exiremity of Gallic daring, 
Scyros pretends, that all the pam- 
phlets, which has fince appeared, 
contain nothing but his thoughts, 
drawn into wire, and made feeble 
and unergetic, 


* Non 
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“Who fhall decide when do@ors dif- 
agree ?”’* 

But I am half inclined to bes 
lieve, or at leaft I muft be per- 
mitted to fufpett, that Scyros is a 
mere bubble, fupported with popular 
opinion. After reading his decla- 
mations, one lends him genius, 
another force, a third eloquence, 
and a fourth intelleétual intrepidity. 
Evcry one talks of this fub{tance, 
half real, half imaginary. In all 
revolutions men want to hang up 
their opinions fomewhere, and the 
multitude, who mutt have a leader, 
have made choice of Scyros. They 
have then doubled their veneration, 
in order to juftify their exaggerated 
praife. 

Scyros had given his name to 
the famous motion, by which the 
reprefentatives of the people de- 
clared themfelves the National Af- 
fembly. But in reality what fhall 
we afcribe to him of this motion, 
which was on all fides reviled, cor- 
rected, new caft, disfigured, foftened, 
regencrated ? it'is sood however, to 
have thefe points of rendezvous, 
at which the ereater number mav 
rally, without even comprehending 
what they intend or what they 
perform. 

I know not whether it be, that 
men are a ftrange compound of 
heteroseneous materials; or whe- 
ther, while we review them in this 
gallery, we exmine them with too 
anatomical a ferutiny; but thele 
great men of half a year’s ftanding 
appear to us to fall extremely fhort 
of their premature reputaticn. 
* Do we then deny to Scyros a 
“ ftrong underftanding, a reafon- 
‘able portion of ability, and de- 
* cifive maxims and conclufions?” 
Certainly not: but, that we may not 
incur the guilt of deceiving pof- 
terity, we hold ourfelves bound to 
add, that thefe brilliant adjun4s are 
not accompanied with that mental 
difcretion, which ts the firft of all 
qualities in a truc politician, With- 

out 
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out it we play for kingdoms, doub- 
lets are nothing; we deftroy with- 
out knowing how to rebuild; and 
we forget, that, to change the 
defliny of twenty-four millions ef 
men, it is neceflary, that we fhould 
have confidered the fubjeét with 
mature attention, 

What has alarmed men of real 
difcernment, 1s the {pruce wavy, in 
which they have talked of making 
a conftitution, and of giving a new 
movement to the political machine; 
as it it were an cafy thing to har- 
monize the wifhes of twelve hun- 
dred individuals; as if there were 
no doubt, that the provinces would 
affent to arrangements, a great nuin- 
ber of which are in oppolition to 
their initru&tions. 

Scyros feems to underfland nei- 
ther his age nor his country. 
Nothing is more ealy, than to 
point out abufes, and to declaim 
again{t the ulurpation of an arifto- 
cracy. Nothing is more difficult, 
than to correét them, and fo to 
diftribute the powers of govern- 
ment, that the parts may balance 
each other. The people are deeply 
interefted in the annihilation of 
defpotifm; but they are fill more 
interefted to guard againft anarchy, 
But how fhali we conceal, that the 
unqualified principles of our de- 
magozucs lead to that termination ? 
Read with atrention the pamphlets 
of Scvros, and you will agree, that 
his zeal partakes of enthuftafin, 
that he is more hardy than eloquent, 
and that his talents are better cal- 
culated for the tumult of a revolu- 
tionift than for the regularity of a 
legiflator. 

Abbé Maury, under the Title of Uma. 

IN an age fufficiently relaxed in 
its morals, we have however this 
degree of equity, we do not pardon 
a man the irregularity of his eondudt 
in confideration of the greatnefs of 
his talents. Nota foul denies the 
oiatorical powers of Uma, and not 
afoul applauds them. Loft in the 
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ignoble herd of flaves, he Vegetates 
without glory, and has ceafed even 
to have an encmy. ‘The well-known 
panegyrift of the advantages of 
jlavery, letters, philofophy and 
France alike difclaim him, and he 
finds no afylum but at the footftoo} 
of defpotitin, 

When Mr. Lingut took in hand 
the caufe of defpotifm, mea faw 
nothing in him but an ingenious 
declaimer, who found his account 
in fupporting a paradox, and 
placed his glory in oppofing prin- 
ciples that every body believed, 
We forgave this literary infanity, 
we {miled at the ambition of a 
Levite, who flruggled as he could 
to build himfelfa reputation, But, 
to employ one’s pen by a fecret com- 
paét in favour of machinations 
againft the public liberty, to prop 
the tottermg prejecis of defpotiim, 
and to veil them with the femblance 
of juftice, what is this in reality 
but to proflitute the facred flame of 
genius? 

Such are the fruits of the im- 
meafurable thirf! of praife. Who 
would not imagine that fame isa 
good we may pollefs without alloy? 
Mean while the reverfe of all this 
is the truth. ‘The man that wifhes 
to be talked of has ten detraétors 
for one panegyrifl ; and the meaneft 
of all his backbiters has it in his 
power to torment his vanity more 
feverely, than all the prailes of the 
loudeft culogift can compentate. 

‘There is a fort of condition tole- 
rated in fociety, that is to be re- 
garded as a vicious excrefcence. 
Sach 1s the citizen of a free ikate, 
that contributes nothing to the 
public weal: fuch is a pricit, who 
deferis the duties of the altar; fuch 
is the profeffional man, that ne- 
gleéts the bufinefs of his profeffion; 
{uch is the hufbandman, that does 
not plough; and fuch the landed 
proprictor, who holds his eftate 
only in traft for another, Uma is 
one of thefe men; he enjoys the 
reyenues of an abbey without be- 
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ing a regular elergyman.* It is ftill 
worfe, when, to this charaéter of 
the indolent ufurper of one pro- 
feflion, a man unites inceffant 
activity in the purfuits of bafenefs 
and intrigue ; when he profers from 
one public office to another his 
venal pen. I do not mention 
thefe as things demonftrated ; I only 
obferve that certain names call up 
in the memory certain ideas. 

Uma has not yet ftood forward in 
the debates that have arifen in the 
National Affembly. He mines 
underground ; and, though an orator 
of nature’s forming, he is more at 
home in the intrigues of cabal, and 
prefers the labyrinth of the clofet to 
the conf{picuous {cenes of a tumul- 
tuous aflembly. 

During the period that academies 
were the fubje& of converfation, 
Uma was fearcely heard of. He 
has little partiality for difcourfes 
in the air; he afpires to a more 
folid glory; he turns his time and 
his fentences into louis, and is not 
idleenewgh to truft to fame for the 
remuneration of his performances 
and his talents. He has fcattered 
his feed in a penurious way, but he 
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has reaped a goldén harveft. Your 

ruftic wits know nothing of this 

fecret; it is referved for the cal- 

culating imaginations of the metro- 
olis. 

Uma is well fatisfied with him- 
felf, with the court, the minifters, 
the ftate, the church, the academy. 
He recolleéts with lefs complacency 
the unpolifhed decifions of the 
public voice. 

A relolute adherent of the arifto- 
cracy, he has declared himfelf in 
favour of the high partifans, and 
treads in the fteps of Ludval, that 
Ludval, fo celebrated for the tempelt 
of his eloquence, who is at once 
the delight of the court, the hope 
of his corps, the prop of the whole 
order of magiftracy. 

Uma, lefs ambitious, would con- 
tent himfelf with one third, that is, 
with the firft head, of the glory of 
Ludval. 

The National Affembly will un- 
fold the virtues and the views, the 
qualities and the defeéts of our men 
of reputation. It will not be one 
of its leaft advantages, to enable 
the executive branch to chufe with 
difcretion the delegates of its power. 


ACCOUNT or tur CATHEDRAL or BEAVAIS, 


WITH A VIEW 


— is the capital of the 
Beavois; is about thirty miles 
north of Paris, It is remarkable for 
its:great fair of cattle, and for its 
cathedral, the choir of which alone 
is finifhed, and is upwards of 125 
feet in length, The French fay, 
that to make a perfe& Gothic ca- 
thedral, the facade of Rheims, the 
{pire of Chartres, the nave of Amiens, 
and the choir of Beavais, fhould be 
united, 

The following defcription of the 
cathedral is taken from a manufcript 
letter of a young man of tafte and 
obfervation, written a few years 

Vou. X. 


OF THE SAME, 


ago. ‘¢ The cathedral, the bifhop’s 
palace, and the church of the holy 
Virgin, form a very rich affemblage 
of Gothic grandeur. The external 
appearance ofthe cathedral is heavy, 
owing probably to its unfinifhed 
{tate, and to its wanting that noblefi 
Gothic feature, a fpire, Within, it 
unites the great beautiful in a high 
degree. Itis of aftupendous height, 
and the arches are of the moft beau- 
tiful Gothic form, highly pointed. 
The roof wants lightnefs, and has not 
enough of thofe fretted fubdivifions 
that imitate the entanglement of a 
grove, where the fmaller branches 

Liz, meet 


* A regular clergyman is a monk; the prieft, who takes orders merely with a view 


to public preaching, is diftinguithed by the epithet of fecular, 
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meet at top.” The bifhopric of 
Beavais gave the title of Count to 
its poffefior, in the old government 
of France. He was one of the Sx 
ecclefiaitical peers of that kingdom. 

Our engraving of this celebrated 


DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


Account of the Cathedral of Beavais. 


ftruéture is copied from a {carce 
etching of it, made by Chaftillon 
about the year 1630, which repre. 
fents it with the {caffolding at that 
time intended for its completion, 


TARTARS, 


Being the fifth Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb, 21, 1788, 
From the Afiatic Refearches. 


[ Concluded from Page 286. } 


III. op ete on Opinions 

and allegorical fables of 
the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers muft have 
difcovered in that country fome 
ancient monuments of them, fuch 
as pieces of grotefque {fculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatars, 
and infcriptions on pillars or in 
caverns, analogous to thofe which 
remain in every part of the weftern 
peninfula, or to thofe which many 
of us have feen in Bahar and at 
Banaras; but (except a few detached 
idols) the only great monuments 
of Tartarian antiquity are a line of 
ramparts on the weft and eaft of 
the Cafpian, afcribed indeed by 
ignorant Mufelmans to Yajuj and 
Majuj, or Gog and Magog, that is 
to the Scythians, but manifeftly 
raifed by a very different nation, 
in order to fiop their predatory 
inroads through the paifes of Cau- 
cafus. The Chinefe wall was built 
or finifhed on a fimilar conftiruc- 
tion, and for a fimilar purpofe, by 
an emperor who died only two 
hundred and ten years before the 
beginning of our era; and the other 
mounds were very probably con- 
ftruéted by the old Perfians, though, 
like many works of unknown 
origin, thcy are given to Secander ; 
not the Maccdonian, but a more 
ancient hero, fuppofed by fome to 
have been Jemifhid, It is related, 
that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tatariftan, or wellern 
Scythia, and fome remnants of 


century, 


edifices in the lake Saifan; that 
veiliges of a deferted city have been 
recently difcovered by the Ruffians 
near the Cafpian fea, and the 
Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and _ utenfils, 
figures of elks and other quadru. 
peds in metal, weapons of various 
kinds, and even implements for 
mining, but made of copper inftead 
of iron, have been dug up in the 
country of the Tfhidés; whence 
M. Bailly infers, with great reafon, 
the high antiquity of that people: 
but the high antiquity of the Tar- 
tars, and their eftablifhment in that 
country near four thoufand years 
ago, no man difputes; we are en- 
quiring into their ancient religion 
and philofophy, which neither or- 
naments of gold, nor tools of cop- 
per, will prove to have had an 
affinity with the religious rites and 
the {ciences of India. The golden 
utenfils might poflibly have been 
fabricated by the Tartars them- 
felves; but it is poffible too that 
they were carried from Rome or 
from China, whence occafional 
embaflies were fent to the kings of 
Kightr, Towards the end of the 
tenth century, the Chinefe emperor 
difpatched an ambaffadortoa prince. 
named Erflan, which, inthe Turkifh 
of Conftantinople, fignifies a lion, 
who refided near the Golden Moun- 
tain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romans had been re- 
ceived in the middle of the fixth 
The Chinefe on his re- 
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Differtation on the Tartars, 


turn home reported the Eighuris to 
be a grave people, with fair com- 
lexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers, not only in 
gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper 
and fine {tones; and the Romans 
had before defcribed their magnifi- 
cent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufa€tures ; 
but thefe times were comparatively 
modern; and even if we fhould 
admit that the Eighuris, who are 
faid to have been governed for a 
eriod of two thoufand years by an 
I'decit, or fovereign of their own 
yace, were, in fome very early 
age, a literary and polifhed nation, 
it would prove nothing in favour 
of the Huns, Turks, Mongals, and 
other favages to the north of Pekin, 
who feem in all ages, before Mu- 
hammed, to have been equally 
ferocious and illiterate. 

Without aétual infpeétion of the 
manu{cripts that have been found 
near the Cafpian, it would be im- 
poflible to give a correét opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, 
defcribed as written on blue filky 
paper in letters of gold and filver, 
not unlike Hebrew, was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame 
kind with that which lay near the 
fource of the Irtifh, and of which 
Coffiano, I believe, made the firit 
accurate verfion, Another, if we 
may judge from the defcription of 


“it, was probably modern Turkith ; 


and none of them could have been 
of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, 
therefore, we have no proof that 
the Tartars were themfelves well 
inftru€ted, much lefs that they 
inftru&ted the world; nor have we 
any ftronger reafon to conclude 
from their general manners and 
charafter, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and 
{ciences: even of poetry, the molt 
univerfal and moft natural of the 
fine arts, we find no genuine {peci- 
mens afcribed to them, except fome 
horrible war-fongs, exprefied in 


Ferlian by Ali of Yezd, and pofli- 
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bly invented by him. After the 
conquelt of Perlia by the Mongals, 
their princes, indeed, encouraged 
learning, and even made aftrono- 
mical obfervations at Samarkand; 
and, as the Turks, became polifhed 
by mixing with the Perfians and 
Arabs, though their very nature, 
as one of their own writers con- 
fefles, had before been like an in- 
curable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus 
alfo the Mancheu monarchs of 
China have been patrons of the 
learned and ingenious; and the 
emperor Tienlong is, if he be now 
living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all 
thefe inftances the Tartars have 
refembled the Romans; who, be- 
fore they had {fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, 
and Fauns or Syivans in f{cience 
and art, 

Before I left Europe, I had in- 
fifted, in converfation, that the 
Tuzuc, tranflated by major Davy, 
was never written by Taimur him- 
felf, at leaft not as Cafar wrote his 
commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of 
his age could write at all; and in 
fupport of my opinion I had cited 
Ibnu Arabfhah, who, though juftly 
hoftile to the favage by whom his 
native city Damafcus had been 
ruined, yet praifes his talents and 
the real greatne{s of his mind, but 
adds, ‘* he was wholly illiterate; 
“he neither read nor wrote any 
‘thing; and he knew nothing of 
*“ Arabick, though of Perfian, 
* Turkifh, and the Mogul dialeé 
“© he knew as much as was fufficient 
“for his purpofe, and no more: 
“he ufed with pleafure to hear 
‘hiftories read to him, and fo 
frequently heard the fame book, 
* that he was able by memory to 
*“ corre€&t an imaccurate reader.” 
This paflage had no effeét on the 
tranflator, whom great ani learned 
men in India had affured, it feems, 
that the work was authentic; by 
which he mzans compofed by the 
conaneror himfelf: but the great in 
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this country might have becn un- 
learned, or the learned might not 
have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner 
that oppofed the declared inclina- 
tion of a Britifh enquirer; and in 
cither cafe, fince no witnelles are 
named, fo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought con- 
clufive evidence. On my part I 
will name a Mufelman, whom we 
all know, and who has enough both 
of greatnefs and of learning to 
decide the queftion bothimpartially 
and ‘fatisfa€torily: the Nawwab 
Mozuffer Jung informed me of his 
own accord, that no man of fente 
in Hinduftan believed the work to 
have been compofed by Taimir, 
but that his favourite, furnamed 
Hindu Shah, was known to have 
written that book and_ others 
afcribed to his patron, after many 
confidential difcourfes with the 
Emir, and perhaps nearly in the 
prince’s words as well as in his 
perfon ; a ftory which Ali of Yezd, 
who attended the court of Taimur, 
and has given us a flowery panegy- 
tic inftead of a hiftcry, renders 
highly probable, by confirming the 
latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence % to the literary 
produétions of his matter, It is 
true, that a very ingenious, but 
indigent, native, v 10m Davy fup- 
ported, has given me a written 
memorial on the fubjeét, in which 
he mentions Taimtr as the author 
of two works in Yurkifh; but the 
credit of his information is overfet 
by a firange apocryphal ftory of a 
king of Yemen who invaded, he 
fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in 
whofe library the manufcript was 
afterwards found, and tranflated by 
order of Alifhir, firft miniiter of 
Taimar’s grandfon; and Major 
Davy himiclf, before he departed 
from Bengal, told me, that he was 
greatly perplexed by finding in a 
very accurate and old copy of the 
Tuzuc, which he defigned to re- 
publifh with confiderable additions, 
@ particular account written, un- 
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queftionably, by Taimur of his own 
death. Noevidence, therefore, has 
been adduced to fhake my Opinion, 
that the Moguls and Tartars, before 
their conqueft of India and Perfia, 
were wholly unlettered ; although 
it may be poffible that, even with- 
out art or {cience, they had, like 
the Huns, both warriors and law- 
givers in their own country fome 
centuries before the birth of Chrift, 

If learning was ever anciently 
cultivated in the regions :o the 
north of India, the feats of it, I 
have reafon to fufpeét, muft have 
been Eightr, Cafhghar, Khata, 
Chin, ‘Sancit, and other countries 
of Chinefe Tartary, which lie be- 
tween the thirty-fifth and forty. 
fifth degrees of northern latitude; 
but I fhall, in another difcourfe, 
produce my reafons for fuppofing 
that thofe very countries were 
peopled by a race allied to the 
Hindus, or enlightened at leaft by 
their vicinity to india and China; 
yet in Tancut, which by fome is 
annexed to Tibet, and even among 
its old inhabitants, the Seres, we 
have no certatn accounts of un- 
common talents or great improve- 
ments: they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral 
duties, for a pacific difpofition, 
and for that longevity which is 
often the reward of patient virtues 
and a calm temper; but they are 
{aid to have been wholly indifferent, 
in former ages, to the elegant arts, 
and eveu to commerce; though 
Fadlallah had been informed, that 
near the clofe of the thirtcenth 
century, inany branches of natural 
pluloiophy were cultivated ia Cam- 
chew, then the metropolis of Se- 
rica. 

We may readily believe thofe 
who affure us that fome tribes of 
wandering Tartars had real {kill in 
applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pres 
tended to ‘kill in magic; but the 
general charaéter of their nation 
feems to have been this: they were 
profefled hunters or fifhers, dwell- 
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ing on that account in forefts or 
near great rivers, under huts or 
rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from ftation to ftation ; 
they were dcxtrous archers, ex- 
cellent horfemen, bold combatants, 
appearing often to flee in diforder 
for the fake of renewing their attack 
with advantage; drinking the milk 
of mares and eating the flefh of 
colts; and thus in many refpeéts 
relembling the old Arabs, but in 
nothing more than in their love of 
intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 
lefs than in a tafte for poetry and 
the improvenient of their language. 
’ Thus has it been proved, and, in 
my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of 
Afia has been peopled, and im- 
memorially poficfled, by three con- 
fiderable nations, whom for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus, 
Arabs, and Tartars; each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an 
infinite number of branches, and all 
of them fo different in form and 
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features, language, manners, and 
religion, that if they {prang origi- 
nally from a common root, they 
mult have been feparated for ages: 
whether more than three primitive 
ftocks can ‘be found, or, in other 
words, whether the Chinefe, Japa- 
nefe, and Perfians, are entirely 
diftin& from them, or formed by 
their intermixture, I fhall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continue, 
diligently enquire. To what con- 
clufions thofe enquiries will lead, I 
cannot yet clearly difcern; but if 
they lead to truth, we fhall not 
regret our journey through this 
dark region of ancient hiftory, in 
which, while we proceed flep by 
ftep, and follow every glimmering 
of certain light that prefents itfelf, 
we muft beware of thofe falfe rays 
and luminous vapours which mif- 
lead Afiatick travellers by an ap- 
pearance of water, but are found, 
on a near approach, to be defarts of 
fand, j 
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BY THE ABBE MARITI,. 
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i ie revenues of the kingdom 
are abandoned to the grand 
vizir; but, as he cannot go thither 
and command in perion, he farms 
them out, and lets them to the 
higheft bidder. The purchafer, 
furnifhed with a kat-fuerif, or {pecial 
mandate from the grand fignior, 
confirmed by the minifter, arrives 
in his government; and, like the 
clouds that precede tempefts, and 
which conceal all thofe fcourges that 
defolate our plains, the prefence of 
this fubaltern defpot impreffes uni- 
verfal terror, and prefages every evil. 

If intereft, and not merit, be here, 
as it really is, the fure path to pre- 
ferment, it is alfo the only rule 
which regulates the a€tions of the 
great. ‘here is nothing to check 
thefe avaricious governors, They 


fall upon the peopie with fury; and 
their fubtle tyranny invents a thou- 
{and means to get poffeffion of their 
wealth, and to extort from them the 
fruits of their toil and labour.— 
Every day gives birth to a new tax; 
and the governor, after having fat- 
tened on the fubttance of the people 
—after having enriched the agents. 
of his cruelty, and become the ob- 


jet of public execration—retires 


loaded with gold and malediétions, 
and gives place to a new purchafer; 
who, to make the bet of a bad bar- 
gain, thinks himfclf entitled to ex- 
ercife every kind of rapacity and 
oppreflion. The confequence is, 
that this beautiful kingdom is res 
duced to the moft deplorable condi- 
tion, and that it ¥s drained of all its 
{pecic, Its foil is highly favoured 
by 
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by nature; but, being deprived of 
its valuable produétions, it is con- 
verted into adefart; and, by con- 
tinual emigrations, this delightful 
{pot is now become a melancholy 
folitude. This, without doubt, is 
one of the moft dreadful and ufual 
effe&ts of defpotifin, Such are the 
pidtures which ought to be prefented 
to fovereigns jealous of unlimited 
fway, and whofe authority is often 
buried under the ruins of over- 
firetched power. In no country 
whatever are taxes more accumu- 
lated. Altogether, they amount to 
about two hundied piaftres for each 
citizen, whatever may be his rank 
or his fortune. Capitation, through- 
out the whole Turkifh empire, is 
twenty piaftres; but here it amounts 
to forty, and it was only by a fpecial 
favour that it was reduced to twenty- 
one. In 1764 the people found 
themfelves fo much oppreffed that 
they revolted: and, having forced 
the gates of the governor’s palace, 
maffacred the tyrant. This attempt 
was attended with the molt fatal 
confequences. As I was an eye- 
witnels of them, and one of the prin- 
cipal negociators in the accommo- 
dation brought about between the 
two parties, by means of the Italian 
conful, I fhall fpeak of them in an- 
other place. 

The court of the muhaffil is com- 
poled of the camadar, or treafurer 
the kiaja, or fecretary ; the f{ciuafces, 
or private guards; and the cioca- 
dars, a kind of fubalterns, whofe 
number is not xed: they, however, 
generally amount to from an hun- 
dred to an hundred and fifty. They 
confift of thole ufele{s beings fo com- 
mon in courts, who are a real fuper- 
fluity, maintained through pride; 
and the fuperfluities of kings un- 
luckily always deprive the people 
of fome part of their neceffaries. 
The f{ciauices, and the ciocadars, have 
each their refpeétive chiefs, called 
bafa-{ciaufce, and bafa ciocadar. Be- 
fides thete, there are alfo the farafs, 
through whofe hands all the money 
paffes that 1s depofited in the cafna, 
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or treafury. Their bufincfs is ta 
examine whether it be good, and to 
count it. They are all Greeks, as 
well as the dragoman of the feraglio, 
or interpreter of the palace, who 
fhares this office with the firman, of 
commandant of the Porte. 

When new taxcs are to be im- 
pofed, the governor does not addrefs 
himfelf direétly to the people, but ta 
the dragoman; and the latter to the 
archbifhop, who informs his diocefe, 
in order to regulate the levying of 
them, and to prevent frauds and 
law-fuits. From all thefe prelimi- 
naries, one might readily imagine 
that there would, at leaft, remain 
fome refource to the people when 
opprefled ; and that the zeal of the 
archbifhop would fet bounds to ty- 
ranny, and oppofe to infatiable ava- 
rice the remonftrances of patriotifm 
and humanity. But here, as in 
many other countries, the prote&or 
of the people is only a vain image, 
He never raifes up his voice with 
courage in favour of the oppreffed: 
political meannefs, and fordid in- 
tere{t, foon make him the flave of 
defpotiim; and this bafe hireling, 
by figning the oppreffive regifter, 
authorifes aéts of violence, which 
fecure his credit and his fortune, 

Among the extraordinary taxes 
here, there is one which is highly 
fingular, When the governor has 
occafion for money, every method 
of procuring it is equally good, He 
then impofes a tax upon fome par- 
ticular name, which he points out; 
and | fhall never forget that it was 
the name of George which was 
taxed at the time when I arrived in 
the ifland. It is to be remarked, 
that the Greeks only are fubjetted 
to this kind of impofition, Nothing 
proves in a more ftriking manner 
the profound contempt which thele 
governors entertain for their un- 
happy fubjetts. Not contented with 
putting them up to fale like cattle, 
ard purchaling the right of torment 
ing them at their cafe, they do not 
even attempt to colour over their 
violence, and to the moft burthen- 
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fome impofitions add the moft in- 
{ulting derifion. Can we be afto- 
nifhed, therefore, that fo many out- 
rages fhould fometimes aroule the 
vengeance of thefe irritated people ? 
and can we blame them for daring 
to remember that they are men? 
Gold here is the univerfal agent; 
and every thing is purchaled by it, 
even to the blood of the citizens. 
The law, it is true, orders an affaffin 
to be put to death; but the criminal, 
by paying a few hundred piaftres, 
eafily avoids its vengeance. The 
inhabitants of the place where the 
crime is committed, are fubjeéted 
alfo to a tax, the produce of which 
is carried to the grand fignior’s trea- 
furee The fine for murdering a 
man between thirty and thirty-five 
years of age, is five hundred piaftres, 
In all other cafes, the time that he 
might have lived, as well as the re- 
venue that his premature death may 
have deprived his fovercign of, are 
calculated ; and the murderer is 
made to pay the equivalent, and 
very often a great deal more, If 
premeditated affaflination can by 
money efcape the feverity of the 
laws, it may be readily imagined that 
this muft be the cafe much more in 
regard to involuntary homicide. 
The tribunals to which all civil 
and criminal cafes are referred, are 
called Mchemes. The prefident of 
thefe tribunals is, in the capital, a 
mullah ; antl in towns, or large vil- 
lages, a cadi, Trials here are de- 
termined in the {pace of a few hours, 
The Turks have no written laws: 
the Koran, which is their facred code, 
and which is called The Book by ex- 
cellence, fupplies the place of them. 
Every good cadi ought to have fe- 
veral paflages of it about him. Thele 
paflages are fuited to every c'rcum- 
flance; and are contained on long 
{crolls, which are wrapped around 
the head in the form of a turban. 
—Every one, however, interprets 
them after his own manner, and al- 
moft always gives them a meaning 
different from that of the legiflator. 
Every perfon fummoned before thefe 
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tribunals for debt, if he lofes his fuit, 
muft pay to the cadi the tenth part 
of the {um in litigation; but, if he 
gains it. this burthen falls upon the 
plaintiff. The cadi has a right alfo 
to the tenth part of the effe&ts of 
every perfon who dies in his diftri@. 
The valuation of them is made in an 
amicable manner, and without fe- 
verity. 

Belides thefe tribunals, there are 
fixteen cadilichs, in each of which 
a cadi fits as pretident. Of this 
kind of magiftracy, the mul]lah is the 
fupreme chief, In thefe tribunals, 
no fentences are pafled but what are 
fubje& to revifion. In cafes of im- 
portance, a ftate of the affair is 
drawn up, and delivered to the go- 
vernor, who tran{mits it to the mul- 
lah; for the governor cannot dif 
pofe of the life of any citizen, until 
he has previoufly conferred with the 
mullah, whofe confent is abfolutely 
neceffary. 

The military government of the 
ifland is in the hands of the ali-bey, 
general of the {pahis, or cavalry, and 
the aga-janiflary, or commandant of 
infantry. Their ref{peétive captains 
are called zaim and _ cioluagini. 
There ought to be three thoufand 
{pahis in the ifland, and about eight 
thoufand janiflaries; but there are 
{carcely ever more than an hundred 
of the former, and two thoufand of 
the latter. The pay, however, is: 
always the fame, and is received by 
the commanders, 

When the Turks conquered Cy- 
prus, they reckoned in it, befides 
women, children, and old people, 
feventy thoufand men, fubjett to ca- 
pitation. Such was always the 
number of its mhabitants, jn the 
fhort moments of its {plendour and 
glory: and the grand fignior, at the 
rate of five piaftres per head, drew 
from it an annual revenue of 400.000. 
But defpotif{m having over-run this 
rich ifland, its fources of abundance 
dried up, and its population de- 
creafed. The fame exattions were 
however continued 3 and thofe who 
furyived the dilafters of their coun- 
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try, and whom indigence and the 
force of habit rivetted to that unfor- 
tunate foil, faw them{elves lorded 
without mercy. ‘The progreffion of 
the taxes was as immenfe as rapid; 
and at the time when the bafhaws 
quitted the ifland, they amounted to 
torty piaftres for each citizen. At 
prefent there are {carcely twelve 
thoufand men fubje& to capitation ; 
and though, as | have already faid, 
it is now reduced to twenty-one 
piaftres per head, thé revenue ftill 
amounts to 250,000 pialtres; and 
this {um, added to the extraordinary 
taxes, forms an annual revenue of 
540,0c0. If it be remarked that, 
though the number of the taxes is 
fearcely a fixth part of what it was 
formerly, the whole of the revenue 
has been increafed a fifth, one may 
then have fome idea of the oppref- 
fion and rapacity which the gover- 
nors, magiltrates, clerks, and a mul- 
titude of fubaltern agents, exercile 
again{t thefe unhappy iflanders. 

The population of Cyprus has fo 
much decreafed, that the inhabitants 
fcarcely amount to forty thoufand. 
This calculation is perhaps not very 
exat; for, to afcertain the truth in 
this ref{peét, is a matter of great dif- 
ficulty, both in Cyprus. and in all 
the other countries of the Levant. 
The orientals do not, like us, keep 
any regilter of births and deaths: 
no notion, therefore, can be formed 
of their population but from the 
number of thofe who pay taxes, and 
who are not above a third part of 
the whole. ‘To this may be added, 
that the women are much more nu- 
merous than the men—an obferva- 
tion which I have often made, and 
which was confirmed to me by all 
the pedple with whom I had any in- 
tercourfe in the Levant. 

From this it would appear as if 
polygamy, fo common among the 
orientals, had been pointed out by 
nature kiclf: for were they obliged, 
like the Europeans, to confine them- 
{elyes to one woman, all the reft 
would be ulclefs; and this fuper- 
abundance would be an excepuon 


of the land of Cyprus. 


to a very true axiom, that nature 
has made nothing in vain, Thé 
charatter of thefe people, and the 
ideas which they feem to have form- 
ed of love, {till tend to fupport the 


juftnefs of the above refleétions, 


That ecftafy and delirium, that union 
of fouls which leads us into a kind 
of intoxication, that deifies, in our 
eyes, the objcét of our affection, 
identifies us with it, and renders 
love a divine emotion, and an in- 
diffoluble chain—are never known 
here; all the different fhades of fen- 
fibility efcape them. They feel no- 
thing of the moral influence of love, 
and are acquainted only with its 
madnef{s: it is a want which they 
gratify, and not a fentiment that 
hurries them away. An European 
always embellifhes the obje&t whom 
he loves; he difcovers every day, 
and every moment, new charms and 
new graces, which he multiplies, as 
one may fay; and experiences, even 
in conftancy, all the pleafures of 
varicty, Such is love in temperate 
regions, where the two powers of 
which man is formed are in harmony; 
where the phyfical fenfation is fub- 
ordinate to the moral fentiment: and 
this {trengthens the natural and re- 
ligious obligation of adhering to one 
woman. Hut, on the contrary, if 
love be only a phyfical want, an 
animal inftinét, fuch a paffion ad- 
mits no choice ; it is not exclufive; 
and nothing can fupply to him who 
experienccs it a fufficient number of 
objeéts. Such is love in thofe coun: 
tries where the irrefiltible and con- 
tinual a€tion of a fcorching atmol 
phere deftroys the harmony of the 
two powers; where the violence of 
the fenfation extinguifhes the energy 
of the fentiment ; where man yields 
to the moft impetuous of paffions, 
and not to the mildeft of affeétions: 
and this gives rife to a plurality of 
women. Polygamy, therefore, will 
be a natural confequence of thofe 
warm temperatures, and of the con- 
ftitution of the orientals; and a fu- 
perabundance of women, inftead of 
being an creor of nature, will be 
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come a proof of her wifdom and in- 
telligence. Perhaps alfo (for I will 
not warrant the juftnefs of the above 
obfervations) fhe has produced wo- 
men in greater abundance in fome 
countries, with a view to induce the 
diferent nations of the earth to con- 
nect themfelves together by alliances; 
and to form of the univerfe one 
country, and of the fcattered tribes 
of man one family. 

This iflaxd was formerly one of 
the richelt and mott fertile in the 
world. It abounded with mines of 
gold, filver, copper, iron, marcafite, 
rock alum, and even emeralds; but 
of thefe ancient produétions nothing 
now remains except the remem- 
brance, and the names of the places 
from which they were procured, 
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The prefent government fetters cu- 
riofity in this ref{pe&t, and forbids 
every kind of refearch. Some cen- 
turies ago, a great quantity of oil 
was made here; but in the time of 
the Venetians, a {pirit of {peculation 
abolifhed that ufeful branch, and the 
cultivation of olives was abandoned 
for that of cotton. Saffron, rhu- 
barb, and other valuable produc- 
tions, are at prefent totally negleéted. 
Deers, roebucks, afles, wild boars, 
and a great number of the moft beau- 
tiful pheafants, once enlivened the 
plains of Cyprus; but they are all 
now deftroyed: and it would feem 
as if thefe animals had refufed to 
embellifh a country which is no 
longer the feat of liberty. 
[ To be concluded in our next. } 


Ay ENQUIRY intro tHe ORIGIN or tue NAME or tHe 
SCOTTISH NATION. 


BY SIR JAMES FOULIS, OF COLINTON, BART, 


From the Tranfaétions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


Know not from what odd pro- 

penfity, in the compofition of 
human nature, arifes a defire in 
mankind to carry the account of 
their nation or family into as re- 
mote antiquity as they can. Same 
perfon, poifefled of this unaccount- 
able paifion, has endeavoured to 
deduce the origin of the Scots 
from an Egyptian princefs, fofter- 
mother to the Hebrew legiflator. 
AsI know no other authority for 
this ftory than a fond defire of the 
inventor to impofe it for truth, I 
fhall pafs it over and let it remain 
as I found it. Some chufe to 
derive the name of Scot from Sceot, 
an old word that fignifies a fhield, 
and from whence probably comes 
the Latin word Scutum. So they 
fuppofe the people were called 
Scots, quafi Scutatii Had the 
Scots been the only Scutati, this 
might very probably have been the 
rcafon for others to give, and them 
to afume that name. But when 


the name of Scot fir prevailed, all 
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nations ufed fhields; fo that no 
probable reafon can be afligned 
why that name fhould be affixed to 
any one people, from a cuftora that 
was common to all. Some other 
accounts are given of the origin of 
this name, which are all fo evidently 
ill-founded, that it is needlefs to 
refute them. But the conjetures 
of the author of the hiftory of 
Manchetter feem to require a more 
particular confideration, as he has 
inveftigated Britifh antiquities with 
great acutenefs and ability, and has 
marked out in part, why the Scots 
were called by that name. His 
account, in fhort, is this— 

‘The Belgz expelled from feveral 
parts of England the former in- 
habitants, who fled to Ireland, and 
took polfeffion of the fea-coafis. 
The Belgz, purfuing them thither, 
compelled them to leave the fea- 
coaft, and feek for refuge among 
the lakes and forefts in the internal 
parts of that ifland, So far he 
copies from hiftory, and adds, as 

3.4 his 
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his own conje‘ture, that the fusi- 
tives, thas twice reduced to the 
necellity of fhifting their place of 
reiidence, were upon that account 
called Scuit, which we now write 
and pronounce Scot. This word 
fionifies Wanderers; and Mr. Whit- 
aker fuppoles that the Belye: 


them that name by way of infalt: 





CAVE 


but if this had been the reafon of 


calling them Wariderers, that title, 
or epithet, was equally as ayplica- 
ble to the Belge 
had wandered every foot as far 
as the others: coniequently that 
name could have been no propet 
mark of diftin@tion. Belides, as 
we know from hiflory that a body 
of Germans had very early got 


themfelvces, who 


sofleflion of a confiderable part of 
} 


Belgia, it is very probable that the 
Belgw, who invaded England, were 
not of Celtic, but Teutonic origin. 
In this cafe, they could never have 
given the appellation of Scuit, to 
the people whom they had driven 
away, as there is no dialeét of the 
Teutonic language in which that 
word denotes a Wanderer. The 
Teutonic word that coines neareft 
it denotes {wiftnefs. If any per- 
fon fhould alledye that the Beigz 
gave that name to the others for 
running away, {till the name could 
not have been a proper diftin¢tion, 
fince, for any thing we can per- 
ceive, the Belge ran as faft. and as 
far afterthem. Mr. Whitaker in- 
deed maintains that thefe invading 
3Zelgae were Celts, becaufe he finds 
that the names of the rivers and 
mountains in their Englifh territo- 
ries were all Celtic; but he did not 
refle:t that rivers and mountains 
generally retain the names impofed 
by the firft poffeilors, New in- 
comers give new names only to 
towns, villages, canals, and fuch 
other things as are of their own 
making. In confequence of his 
way of arguing on this point, it 
would follow that the Saxons and 
Normans. who afterwards became 
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ed { iT. » tariie 
asaindt his fucceiien., By parity 
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tinued to call rivers and mountains 
by the old Celtic names, and 
which they are known at this day, 
But, whatever thefe Belge may 
have been, there dees not ap ear 
in Mr, Whitaker’s account of the 
matier any fuflicient reafon why 
the name of Scuit, that is, Wan- 
derers, thould be given to the 
Irith. and yet by that name they 
were certainly once called. Now, 
let us confider his account of the 
manner in which he fuppoles the 
name of Scuit to have been tranf. 
ferred o the people by whom this 
very ancient title has been pre- 
ferved and continued, 

Taking the poems of Offian as 
Ins principal guide, he gives us the 
following relation: the king of the 
Creones, who poffeffed the north 
weit part of Caledonia, placed one 
of his family on the throne of 
Ircland: the reigning family of the 
Creones becoming extinét by the 
death of Offian, was fucceeded by 
an Irifh prince, of a collateral 
branch. This prince, as Mr. Whit. 
aker fuppoles, gave to his new 
fubje&ts the name of Scuit, which 
he had brought with him from his 
father’s kingdom. 

But, before we can adopt this 
Opinion as an undeniable truth, we 
mutt firft take the liberty to examine 
its probability, by comparing it 
with fimilar cafes. William of 
Naffaw, a Dutchman, became king 
of Ibritain, but the people did not 
acquire the name of Naflawians, 
or Dutchmen ; George of Hanover, 
a German, became king of britain, 
vet its name was neither changed to 
Hanover nor Germany; Philip, a 
lrenchman, became king of all the 
Spains, yet Spain on that account 
was not called New France. I will 
even venture to fay, that if Philip 
had attempted to change the word 
Spain for that of France, the 
whale body of the Spanifh nation 
would probably have oppofled iim, 
more fuccefsfully than the various 
powers of Europe, that were allied 
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of reafon, the Irifh prince, who 
became king of the Creones, would 
fad himfelf under the abfolute 
neceflity of doing as William, 
George, and Philip afterwards did, 
that 1s, of taking his title from the 
people over whom he reigned, nut 
from the people amoung whom he 
was born, Perhaps it may be 
alledged that the Ivifh prince 
brought with him fo powerful a 
colony of Scuit, that the name 
infenfibly became common to the 
whole nation. But, in this cafe, 
where could we have fettled them, 
or wherewith could he have fed 
them? ‘The more fertile parts of 
Caledonia, that could well receive 
an increafe of the number of in- 
habitants, were an acquilition made 
to Scotland long after his days. 
The north-we{t part of our country, 
which conftituted the whole of his 
kingdom, is mountainous and un- 
fertile. Nor can we fuppofe that 
the Creones of thofe days would 
have been more willing to have 
given up their herds and mountains 
to their new guetts, than our fathers 
would have been to have delivered 
over their eftates to William’s 
Dutchmen, or Geerge’s Hanove- 
rians. The kingdom of Scotland 
too was eleftive till towards the 
end of the tenth century, with this 
only reftriction, that the electors 
were obliged to chule one of the 
royal family. Now as this foreign 
prince was called to reign in another 
land, where his beft title to the 
crown arofe from the good will of 
his con{tituents, we can fcarcely 
fuppofe that he would have at- 
tempted a meafure, in which, con- 
fidering the force of national pre- 
judices, he muft have been oppoled 
by the unanimous voice of his 
fubjetis. An idle meature too, 
from the fuccefs of which he could 
have reaped no advantage, but from 
its failure he might have felt the 
worlt of confequences. 

Having, as appears to me, fufh- 
ciently proved that the reafons 
above afligned for giving the name 
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of Scuit to one people and tranf- 
ferring it to another are infufficient, 
I will venture to produce my own 
conjectures, and hope to give as 
convincing proofs of their pro- 
bability as the nature of the fubjcét 
can admit. : 
Mankind was early divided into 
two diftinét profeffions, one that 
lived by agriculture. and the other 
that trufted for fubfiftence to hunt- 
ing and the increafe of their cat- 
tle. ‘he firtt would naturally, and 
almoft neceffarily, fettle upon the 
{pots where they had cleared away 
the woods, and drained the marthes; 
the other ranged from place to place, 
as frefh pafure fprung up, or new 
game was ftarted, hefe lait were 
in reality Scuit, or Wanderers, and 
reccived that appellation. The 
coincidence of the language and 
the manners, where the cufloms of 
the people are exprefled in the 
idea conveyed by the word, feems 
to be a proof of its propriety 
fim:lar to our knowing the portraits 
of our friends by their having a 
triking refemblanceof the originals, 
As the Celtic language once extend- 
ed over an immence tract, | have 
not the leait doubt that this was the 
true origin of the name of the 
people whom the Greeks called 
Skuthat. Quorum plauftra vagas rite 
trahunt domos ; the oppofition of the 
way of living of thofe people to 
that of the Romans was fo firiking, 
that the poet has here exprefled, and 
indeed, without knowing it, has 
properly tranflated the word Scuit 
by Vagas: and if an old Scot was 
to tranflate the Vagas Domos of 
Horace, he would call them Thigh- 
Scuit, which in modern 
means Scottifh Honufes, 
ihe Greeks, according to their con- 
itant manner, 
fuit the idiom ef their own language, 
the Skuthat were in realty the Scuit, 
behind the Palus Moeotis, and the 
Scuit in [relaud 
were the Skuthaz 
mote corner of the then known 
world, Accordingly, in the few 
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fragments of their poems that have 
reached us, we find frequent men- 
tion of, and allu‘ion to hunting, and 
herds of cattle, without the leaft 
mention of agriculture; a ftrong 
proof of the agreement of manners 
between the Scuit and Skuthaj. 
This appellation may feem to us a 
term of reproach, but to people 
habituated to this way of life, it 
would appear an honourable dif- 
tindtion, They would even look 
with contempt on the inhabitants of 
cities, as many of the Tartars and 
Arabs do at this day; and in com- 
paring the oppofite manners of 
living, they would fay mott fincerely, 
and more from the heart than 
Horace did, quanto melius Scythae. 
Even at this hour, it is the cuflom 
in the mountains of Scotland, and 
in fome parts of Ireland, that peo- 
ple in fummer remove to feed their 
cattle on the hills, dwelling, during 
that feafon, in huts, called Sheelings 
among us, and in winter retire to 
their warmer habitations in the 
vallies.* So the Irifh prince, when 
he came to Caledonia, found his 
people were Scuit, and he left them 
Scuit. Nor is it hard to find the 
reafons for the name’s being loft in 
the one country, while it flourifhed 
ys 
and {pread wider in the other, The 
Firbolgs, the Faolans, the Tuathals, 
and others had conquered and peo- 
pled the greateit part of Ireland, fo 
that the original Scuit were reduced 
to fmall iumbers, and narrow 
bounds. The different invaders by 
degrees forgot their former diftinc- 
tions, ull at lat the cuftom pre- 
vailed of the whole being denomi- 
nated from the ifland they inhabited. 
On the contrary, the afperity of 
their mountains defended the Caledo- 
nian Scuit from foreign arms, {o 
that there was no realon for chang- 
ing their former name, Their king, 
Kenneth Macalpin, having, by a 
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long and bloody war, made good 
his claim to the Pigtif; crown, the 
cuftom prevailed to call all his do. 
minions by his former title. 

That the Ronians mention not the 
orice pignleteden apaigiiar = 

» iS no reafon conclude 
that there was no fuch people in it, 
They at that time knew little of the 
ifland; and their own hiflorians tell 
us, that they were uncertain whe. 
ther it was an iffand or not till the 
days of Vefpafian. Belides, the 
Romans defpilcd every language 
but their own. Rome had food 
fome hundreds of years before they 
would condefcend even to learn 
Greck, = Vhus they could have but 
a very imperfcét knowledge of all 
the diftin€tions among a people 
with whom they had fo fhort an 
acquaintance, as they had with thofe 
of the north of Scotland. Were 
to mark out the time when the 
Romans came at length to learn the 
name of Scoti; I would conclude 
that it was when their chains were 
fo faft riveted on the Britons, that 
thefe unhappy iflanders found them- 
{elves under, what would be to them, 
a very duagreeable neceffity, of 
learning the language of their op- 
preflors; when thofe polite and 
humane conquerors had fcourged 
the mothers, and ravifhed the 
daughters. 

Mr. Whitaker attempts to fup- 
port the truth of his {uppolitions, 
from the name of Argyle -fhire, and 
from our calling the language Erfe, 
But thete two words require only 
to be explained in order to fhew 
that they give no fupport to his 
hypothelis, As all the original 
inhabitants of Britain were Gaél, 
Argyle was naturally diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of Jar-gaél, that 
is, Weltern Gacls, being fituated 
in the molt weflern divilion of that 
part of Britain, and indeed in the 

mott 


* It appears from the ColleQanea de Rebus Hibernicis, that numbers of the northern 
Trith, who contend that they are allo Scots, were in the conftant practice of driving 
their cattle to pafture in the neighbouring counties ; and this cuftom continued till 
anout the middle of laft ceutury, at which time laws were made to regulate and reftrain 


them. 
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mot wefterly part of the whole 
jfland, except the narrow promon- 
torv of the land’s end in Cornwall. 
If we call the language Erfe, it is 
becaufe in the lowlands of Scotland 
we ule the Anglo-Saxon dialeé, 
which began among us from the 
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multitudes of the Englifh Saxons, 
who found a refuge in North Britain 
from the lafh of Norman, tyranny. 
and we ule the word that was in 
ufe among them who had been more 
acquainted with the lrifh, 


AS a knowledge of the feat of war, and of the fituation of places attacked 


or befieged, is of importance, we 


fhall, during the continuation of the 


war, prefent our readers with fuch topographical information as we 


think uleful. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION or LISLE, CONDE, 


VALENCIENNES, 


ISLE, or Lille, in Latin Infula, 
and in Dutch Ryffel, having 
the name of L’Ifle, i.e. an ifland, 
from its being formerly furrounded 
by a lake, which has been long fince 
drained. This is the capttal city of 
French Flanders, and of all the 
parts conquered by that nation in 
the Netherlands. It lies on the river 
Deule. It is beautifully built, and 
was very ftrong when the French 
took it in 1667. But its fortifica- 
tions have been fince conficerably 
increafed by marfhal de Vauban, 
and its citadel is the fineftin Europe; 
fo that this is reckoned one of the 
ftrongelt places in the world, as the 
Englith and their confederates ex- 
perienced, when prince Eugene took 
it in December 1708, after the battle 
of Oudenarde, and a fiege of thre 
months, a month ‘intervening be- 
tween the taking of the city and the 
citadel; during which time they lolt 
a great number of men before the 
lace. It was again ceded to the 
French by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. In that interval the States 
General of the United Provinces, 
who kept a garrifon at Lifle, fent 
thither a French minifter, who 
found a confiderable number of pro- 
teltants. A great number of them 
retired into Zealand and Leyden, 
upon the city coming again under 
the dominion of France. The an- 
sient fortifications, repaired and im- 
proved .by Vauban, confifted only 
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of an irregular baftion, compofed 
but of two flanks and one face; but 
now furrounded with numberlefs 
new works, confifting of four large 
baftions, covered with half moons, 
horn-works, tenaillons of earth, &c. 
The citadel is the firft which Vau- 
ban built: it is a pentagon, compofed 
of five regular baftions, and before 
each courtine a tenaillon of earth. 
Within the place is the governor’s 
houfe, with feveral fets of caferns. 
The citadel is furrounded with a 
deep ditch, encompaifed by a covert- 
way, with its glacis. ‘Chere are two 
gates to this fortrefs, one towards the 
city, and the other towards the coun- 
try. Beyond the glacis is an avaunt- 
foffe, which has a communication 
with the ditch of the town, alfo fur- 
rounded with the covert-way and gla- 
cis, covered by half moons, intrenche 
ments, redoubis, &c. The efplanade 
or void {pace between the city and 
citadel is planted with four rows of 
trees, forming very pleafant walks. 
The general governor of French 
Flanders is alfo governor of Lifle, 
who has a lieutenant of the king, a 
major, &c. to fupply his place when 
abient. There is alfo a governor, a 
king’s lieutenant, &c. for the cita- 
del. The ftates of the province of 
Lifle meet commonly once a year, 
the governor preiiding there; the 
oiher members are the mayiflrates 
of Lifle, who have always the firft 
rank, and deputies from the magi{= 

trates 
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trates of Douay and Orchies, The 
fum which the king demands gene- 
raliy amounts to 250,000 livres; 
which is always granted. This arifes 
from the twentieth part of the re- 
venue of their eltates, and from du- 
tics and taxes. Bcfides, the city of 
Lifle pays yearly 37,500 livres to- 
wards the repairs of the fortifica- 
tions ; and the city of Douay raifes 
zlfo 40.000 for the fame purpofe, 
As the clergy and nobility pay no 
fubfidy, they do not affilt at the af- 
fembly ; but three or four days after 
they are called together, and a fum 
demanded of them, who grant the 
king a twentieth part and an half of 
the income of fuch eliates as they 
eultivate themfelves. The gabelle, 
or duty upon falt, is not eflablifhed 
in any of thefe conquered countries, 
The magiftrac y of the city and dif- 
triG@.of Lille is compofed of a mayor 
(Reuvart), twelve aldermen, &c. 
Here is a confidcrable manufatéture 
of (ilk, cambric, fine linen, ferges, 
and other ftuffs; particularly their 

nblets are much admired. Little 
than half a century ago they 
ufcd to make here above 300.000 
pieces of fluff. But the calamities 
j feparabie from war have obliged 
vaii numbers of workmen to retire 
to Ghent, Bruifels, &c. and feveral 
proteftant fan! have fince the 
peace Uurecat quitted this city. 
Here are feveral fine buildings, par- 
ticularly an exchange for the mer- 
chants, which is {quare, and fur- 
rounded with piazzas, which with 
the port royal. the theatre, the bar- 
racks. and the cathedral, are much 
admired. In Lille there are about 
50 churches, one of which is colle- 
giate, and 10 parochial, feveral fine 
convents, and an holpital, in which 
it is faid the fick are ferved in plate. 
Befides, here is a mint ereéted in 
2685. for recoining all the Spanifh 
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Was once a part. It is reckoned 
that in lefs than eight years time 
they have coined here of thofe pieces 
to the value of 7,000.000 of livres, 
and recoined about 28.0c00.000 of all 
forts of gold and filver f{pecies. The 
Jefuits had a college in Lifle. It 
lies 14 miles W, of Lournay, 26 E, 
of Aire, and 25 N. of Arras, Lat, 
50, 46, N. Long. 9, 12, FE. 

CONDE, a imall city of French 
Tainault, and government of Flan. 
ders, near the confluence of the 
rivers Haine and Scheldt. Its for. 
tifications have been confiderably 
improved by the French, fince they 
took the place in 16763; and it was 
yielded to them by the treaty of Ni. 
meguen in 1678, By means of 
fluices, the whole neighbouring 
country can be laid under water, 
It gives title of prince to a branch 
of the Bourbon family, and is the 
feat of a collettion, has a collegiate 
church, the chapter of which confits 
of twenty-fix -prebendarics, Here 
is a military governor, lieutenant, 
major, aid-major, and a captain of 
the gates. It lies 19 miles W, of 
Mons, Lat. 50, 36, N. Long. g, 
48, E. 

VALENCIENNES, a flrong, 
large, and well built city of Hainault, 
in the French Netherlands, on the 
river Scheldt. It is defended by a 
citadel, and has alfo fluices that can 
lay the country round under water, 
Here are contiderable {ilk and linen 
manufactures, with an univerfity, 
The French took it from the Spa 
miards in 1674, and it ftill continues 
in their poffeffion. It lies about 
five miles S. of Tournay, Lat. 50, 
24, N. Long. 9, 23, E. 

MAUBEUGE, a fortrefs of 
French Hainault, in the Nethcr- 
lands. it ftands on the river Sam- 
bre; Lous XLV. fortified it very 
trongly, upon its being ceded to 
him, by the pesce of Nimeguen, It 
Lat. 50, 


lies 12 miles S. of Mons, 
31, N. Long. 3, 51, E. 
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ARGARET, the daughter of 


Valdemar Iil, and Hedwige 


Danifh hiftorians, owed her being 


whole life is illuitrious and eminent. 


‘Valdemar, in returning from = an 


hunting party, chanced to repair to 
the caftle of Seborg, where he had 
confined his confort Hedwige on 
account of fome ill grounded ful- 
picions. Being pleafed with one of 
the qucen’s attendants, he pro- 
pofed an interview: the woman 
feigned compliance, but fubftituted 
her miftrefs in her ftead, and Mar- 
garet was the fruit of their meeting ; 
which has led a Danifh hiftorian to 
remark, in the high ftyle of panegy- 
ric, that the good which he un- 
con{cioufly performed that night 
in begetting Margarct, amply com- 
venfated for the evil a€tions of his 
life. In the fixth year of her age 
fhe was bethrothed to Haquin king 
of Norway, fon of Magnus king of 
Sweden, which was the firft f{lep to 
her future greatnefs, This marriage 
after much oppofition on the part of 
the Swedes, was folemnized at 
Copenhagen, in 1363, when fhe 
was only in the eleventh year of 
her age. Margaret gave fo many 
proofs of her prudence and courage 
when Haquii loft the crown of 
Sweden, as induced Valdemar fre- 
quently to fay of her, that nature 
intended her for a man, and had 
erred in making her a woman, 
Upon the demife of her father in 
1375, fhe had the addrefs to fecure 
the ele&tion of her fon Oloff then 
only five years of age, in preference 
to the fon of her elde!t filter Inge- 
burga; and upon the death of her 
hufband Haquin, fhe fecured his 
fucce{fion to the crown of Norway. 
Being regent during Oloff sminority, 
her adminiftration was fo vigorous, 
a: and popular, that upon 
lis premature death in 1385, fhe 
was chofen queen by the States of 
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Denmark; the firft inftance, per 
haps, in a government wholly 
elective. and in which cuftom had 
not authorized the ele&ion of a 
female, of a woman being exalted 
to the throne by the free and unani- 
mous fuffrages of a warlike people. 
With the fame addrefs fhe pro- 
cured the crown of Norway; and 
was equally fuccefsful in gaining 
that of Sweden. Albert had been 
chofen king, and might have pre- 
ferved his power if it had not been 
his fate to contend with fuch a 
rival as Margaret. When in al- 
lufion to her fex, he flyled her, in 
derifton, the king in petticoats, fhe 
an{fwered his reproach by aétions, 
not by words; and made him forely 
repent of his vaunts, when he 
found himfelf worfted in every en- 
gagement; when depofed and cap- 
tive, he owed his life to the cle- 
mency of the very woman whom lic 
had fo wantonly infulted. By the 
famous union of Calmar, in 1367, 
fhe united the three Northern 
kingdoms, and held them undivided 
during her reign, notwithftanding 
the averfion of the Swedes to the 
Danifh government. 

Put from nothing is the vigour 
and policy of her condué more con- 
{picuous than from this confidera- 
tion, that the perpetual revolts and 
inteftine convulfions, which con- 
tinually difturbed the reigns of the 
fovereigns who immediately pre- 
ceded and followed her, were {ub- 
dued throughout her whole ad- 
miniftration. ‘This internal tran- 
quillity. more glorious, though lefs 
{plendid, than her warlike atchieve- 
ments, and which was very unufual 
in thofe turbulent times, could only 
be derived from the over ruling 
alcendancy of her {uperior genius. 

This great princeis died tuddenly 
on the 27th of Odtober, 1412, in 
the 6oth year of her age, and if we 
include the period of her regency, 
in the goth of her reign, leaving the 
three kingdoras to the quict pof- 
feflion 
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feffion of her fucceffor, Eric of of thofe calamities which broke in 
Yomerania; and to her fubgeéts the upon the flate when the {ceptre was 
regret of her lofs, by the experience wielded by a lefs able hand, 


COMPARISON or LYCURGUS ann Sr. FRANCIS D’ASSISE, 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


N reading the life of Lycurgus, ing into that order, their fathers and 

in Plutarch, and the hiftory of mothers; they abjure the ties of 
Lacedemon, I could not but cali to confanguinity; they are not even 
mind an odd comparifon, and with- attached to any particular convent; 
out doubt ridiculous, which I have they are colmopolites as far as the 
fomewhere read; itis a well drawn world of Samt Francis reaches, 
and very droll parallel, between The fpirit of the inftitutions of 
Lycurgusand Saint Francis D’A fife. Lycurgus is loft, like that of the 
The principles of thefe two legifla- rules of the Saint: every thing be- 
tors are, it is faid, the fame; the comes corrupted, and is in the end 
Lacedemonians made vows like the deftroyed, and generally by the 
capuchin friars; namely 1f, that of fame caufes. ‘ 
poverty, or at leaft difappropriation, The Lacedemonians found their 
fince they held all their property in| manner of living too aufere; they 
common, lands, provifions, build- envied their neighbours the agree- 
ings and cloaths; goid and filver able life they enjoyed, and thought 
were forbidden them ; if there were that having conquered them, they 
any at Lacedemon, they belonged ought like them, to enjoy their 
to the ftate—ed. With refpect to riches. In like manner the Monks 
the vow of obedience, it was no having made themlelves refpeéted, 
where better obferved than in admired, and eftcemed, thought to 
Sparta; the foldier was kept in the take advantage of the confideration 
molt cxatt difcipline; the people they had in the world, in order to 
hac no part in the government; it enrich, if not their perions, at leaf 
was compofed of monarchy and their monafteries. ‘the Mendicants 
ariftocracy: the kings reprefented sven are become 1ich and proprie- 
the provincial and the guardian,* tors. Philofophy, {ciences and arts, 
the ephori the definitor.—gd. It is which produce -afe and convenience, 
not fo eafy to prove, that the Lace- corrupted Athens, and ruined Lace- 
d-monians made a vow of chaility ; demon ; fo the Cordelicrs have been 
for it is well known they had admitted into the Univerfity of 
ufages and cnitoms quite contrary: Paris, and have there canvafled for 
but the principal objc& of the m- the honours of doftorfhip; no 
ftitutors uf orders, and by which means are left of reconc:ling thefe 
they bound each member of a re- fine titles with the very aufere life 
ligious fociety, and that of the Latin they ought to lead, and the extreme 
church, (which fubjeéted in like poverty of which they have made 
manner all its pricits} was to take profethon, Dulferent reforms have 
“away the right of inheritance, and been in vain attempted to reduce 
to concentre, or rather extend in the monks to their firit infitution. 
general focicty, the intereft divided Finally, having quite loft the vir- 
otherwife among families. tues of their order. it 1s eafy to 

Such was the fpirtt of the Jaws foiefee, that in a little time there 
of Lycureus, as well as that of will be no more monks tian Spare 
Saint Francis: men forget onenter- tans, - 


* Officers or infpeftors belonging to the order of Saint Francis. 
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La Vie pu Ferp MArecnat Ba- 
non ve Louoons or, The Life 
of the Field Marfhal Baron de Lou- 
don, tranflated from the German 
of M. Pezzl. By the Baron de 
Bock. 8vo. Vienna, 1792. 


IDEON ERNEST, baron de 
Loudon, or Laudohn, is here 
fid to have been defcended from a 
noble and ancient family in Ayr- 
hire, North Britain, a part of which 
fettled in Livonia, in the fourteenth 
century. The defcendants of this 
branch acquired feveral fiefs there, 
on account of their fervices, but 
they were difpoffetfed of the greatelt 
art of them by Charles XI. of 
Dalen, During the reign of Charles 
XIL, the nobility of that prgvince 
endeavoured to reinftate themielves 
in their ancient rights anc. privi- 
leges, but that monarch put their 
reprefentative, the celebrated and 
unfortunate Patkul, to death, and 
on this, all their hopes and projetts 
vanifhed. 

Mott of the male line of the fa- 
milye’ Loudon betook themfelves 
tothe profeffion of arms; and an 
-uncle of the marfhal’s was a captain 
in the royal guards of one of the 
kings of Sweden. He himfelf was 
born in 1716, at Tootzen, in Li- 
vonia. 


Although his education was exceedingly 
neglected, the extraordinary genius with 
which he was endowed by nature, in a 
great meafure fupplied this defect 5; he 
however felt the inconvenience arifing 
fron it, frankly confefled, and often 
lamented it. ; 

At the age of fifteen, having acquired 
fome little knowledge of geography and 
geometry, he entered into the fervice of 
Ruffia, as a cadet, in a regiment of infantry. 


A thort time after [in 1733] the double 


election having created great difturbances 

in Poland, the Ruffians entered that 

country, and declared in favour of the 

party that fupported the intereft of Frederic 

Auguftus of Saxony. Staniflaus Lefcinfky 

his rival, being obliged to fly to Dantzic, 
Vou. X. 


the Ruffians followed him; befieged and 
took that city, but the king had the good 
fortune to make his efcape. Affairs were 
in this pofition when M. Loudon made his 
firft effay in arms. 

In 1735, the Ruffians appeared for the 
firit time, in the territories of the German 
empire. The emprefs Anne tent a body of 
troops thither, in order to fuccour it againft 
the enterprifes of the French, and among 
thofe troops which had come from the 
banks of the Woiga to the Rhine, was our 
young warrior. The preliminaries of peace 
having been figned at Vienna, the affiftance 
of the Ruffians became ufelefs. On the 
other hand, their prefence had become 
abfolutely neceflary in their own country, 
in order to repel the Tartars of the Crimea, 
who had made an invafion, and committed 
unheard of dilorders in the provinces. ‘This 
was the reafon that war was declared 
againift the grand fignior their protetor. 

The troops repaired with incredible 
celerity fr: m the borders of the Rhine, to 
thofe ef the Dnieper, and on their arrival 
there, ftill found the country fmoking with 
the ‘ires kindled by the Tartars. It was 
at this epoch, and under the command of 
the brave imarfhal de Munich, that thofe 
glorious campaigns commenced againft the 
Turks, which continued from 1736 to 
1739. Afoph was taken; the lines of 
Perckop wer carried by affault; the 
Ruffians victorious at Oczakow, Stave&o- 
chance, at Choczim; invaded and occupied 
Moldavia, and punifhed the inhabitants of 
the Crimea, by pillaging and ravaging 
their country. 

M. de Loudon was prefent at all thefe 
actions. ‘Ve are ignorant of the fhare 
that he had in them, but we are certain 
that he paffed through al’ the intermediate 
ranks, to ‘hat of firft lieutenant, a proof 
that he had done his duty, and that the 
talents of an able officer were already dif. 
coverable in him. 

After the conclufion cf the peace of 
1739, between Ruffia and the Porte, young 
Loudon left the army and repaired to . 
Peterfburgh, partly to complain of fome 
injuftice that he had experienced in the 
courfe of the late campaigns, and partly to 
folicit for his furcher advancement, but not 
fucceeding in either of thefe objeéts, he 
determined to quit the fervice of the 
emprefs Anne, and enter into that of the 
emprefs Maria Therefa, who had fuc- 
ceeded her fatner Charles VI. and now 
found heifelf attacked on all fides. 

As he paffed through Berlin, he hap. 
pened to meet with feveral officers, along 
with whom he had ferved in the war 
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againft the Turks, and they propofed to 
him, to enter into the fervice of Pruflia, 
offering at the fame time to introduce him 
to the king, and to afk for a company in 
his behalf. 

M. de Loudon confented. After the 
expiration of a few wecks, the day of 
audience at length arrives, and he is pre- 
fented to the king. But Frederic II. after 
having confidered his features very ate 
tentively, turned his back uponthe ftranger, 
and faid to the officers who attended him: 
“the phyfiognomy of this man docs not 
fuit me.’? It was thus, that he drove 
from his kingdom a perfon, who, to judge 
from appearances, was of very little im- 
portance, but who, in the end, became the 
moft formidable adverfary of this powerful 
monarch. 

Was Frederic ignorant of the art of 
phyfiognomy, or is this manner of judging 
mankind deceitful? is not the genius 
always depicted in the features? I know 
not; it is fufficient to fay that Frederic 
difdained Loudon, and conducted himfelf 
with regard to him, as Louis XIV. did in 
refpec&t to prince Eugene of Savoy; that 
great king refufed him [for he at that time 
aflumed the drefs of an abbé] firft a pre- 
bendary, and afterwardsatroop of dragoons, 
which caufed him to leave France, in order 
to repair to Auftria, juft as M. de Loudon 
Jett Berlin, on purpofe to go to Vienna. 
How much mutt thefe two monarchs have 
afierwards repented of this error, when 
the names of Hocftedt, of Turin, of 
Oudenarde, of Milplaquet, on one hand, 
and of Olmutz, of Kunerfdorff, Landthutt, 
of Glatz, of Schweidnitz, on the other, re- 
called thefe heroes to their memory ! 


Havingarrived at Viennain1742, 
Our young adventurer found means 
to be introduced to Maria Therefa, 
and was foon after made a captain 
of Pandours, in the corps command- 
ed by Francis Trenck, which, al- 
though concealed by his hiftorian, 
was neither more nor lefs than a 
body of military free-booters, who 
lived upon plunder, and ferved un- 
der the orders of a chief, deftitute 
of charaéter, honour, or even coms 
mon honefty. 

In a fkirmifh with the French ad- 
vanced pofts near Zabern, captain 
de Loudon was wounded hy a 
mufket ball, which entered a little 
above his right breaft, and came out 
near the fhoulder blade. Iris not 
a lirtie remarkable, that this is the 
oniy wound he ever received during 


the whole courfe of his life, not. 
withftanding he paffed through the 
midft of fo many thoufands of ba- 
yoncets and of fabres, and was fo 
often expofed to the ravages of ar- 
tillery and mufketry. 

Having quitted the regiment of 
Trenck, as well as the fervice, foon 
after the battle of Soor, he returned 
to Vienna, determined to leave the 
dominion of the houfe of Auftria 
in difguft, but his friends very for. 
tunately diffuaded him from carry. 
ing this refolution into pragtice, 
and foon procured a majority for 
him in the regiment of Liccaner, at 
that time ftationed on the frontiers, 

in a fhort time after this, he mar- 
ried mademoifelle Claire de Hagen, 
the daughter of an officer, at Peeling, 
in Hungary, by whom he had only 
one daughter, who died very young, 

M. de Loudon profited greatly 
by his refidence in Croatia. When- 
ever his duty would permit him, he 
employed his leifure in acquiring a 
knowledge of the theory of the art 
of war, and beltowed much pains 
and attention in the ftudy of gea- 
metry and geography. He accord. 
ingly procured a great number of 
charts, defigns, and military plans, 
The following anecdote is remark- 
able, becaufe it feems to announce, 
that he anticipated his future gran- 
deur.. 

He had one day received an ex- 
cellent chart, of an extraordinary 
fize, Having carefully unrolled it 
on the floor of his chamber, he 
threw himfelf down upon it, in 
order to confider it more narrowly, 
Madame de Loudon, quite unhappy 
at his perpetual ftudies, cries out to 
him“ Ah! my dear major, why 
are you continually occupied with 
thefe horrid plans !” 

“ Let me alone, my dear madam, 
(replied he] for my prefent labours 
will be of great fervice to me, when 
I am a field marfhal.”’ 

In 1756, juft at the commence- 
meat of the feven years war, M. de 
Loudon was made a lieutenant-co- 
lonel of Croats, and taken wart 
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the protection of the prince de 
Kaunitz, who continued to be- 
friend him during the whole courfe 
of his life. 

On marfhal Brown’s retreat out 
of Saxony, lieutenant-colonel de 
Loudon furprifed the town of Eft- 
chen with 500 of his troops, cut two 
{quadrons of Pruffian huffars in 
nieces, and took a great number of 
horfes) ‘This was his firft = 
and indeed the firft action of any 
confequence during the campaign ; 
foon after this, he diftinguifhed 
himfelf at the attack of Herichfeld, 
and in confequence of his conduét 
on that occafion was raifed to the 
rank of colonel in the month of 
February, 1757+ 

During the campaign of 1758, 
he was invefted with the order of 
Maria Therefa, and foon after dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in fuch a man- 
ner, againft the Pruffians at Dom- 
ledtl, that he was raifed to the rank 
of lieutenant field marfhal. Having 
taken pofleffion of the town of 
Peitz, he was then employed in co- 
vering the flank of field marfhal 
Daun’s army, and incommoded the 
king of Pruffia in fuch a manner, 
that he attacked him twice in perfon, 

After the battle of Hochkirken, 
feld marfhal Daun filled his official 
jeter to the emprefs with eulo- 
giums on Loudon, who had been 
fent in purfuit of Frederic, and 


whofe army he harraffed unceafing- 


ly, until it went into winter quar- 
ters, 

Moft of the generals were accuf- 
tomed to pafs the winter at Vienna, 
and the emprefs now teftified a par- 
ticular defire to fee M. de Loudon 
inher capital. He accordingly fet 
out for it, but he was obliged to re- 
main for {ome time at Deeplitz, in 
Bohemia, on account of relapting 
intg the fame malady [a cholic in 
the Romach] which he had been 
feized with foon after the battle of 
Hothkirken. Madame de Loudon, 
who had remained at Vienna during 
the whole war, joined him there, 
and in company with her, he {gon 
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afterwards fet out for, and arrived 
at the place of his deftination, on 
the 24th of February, 1759. ‘The 
inhabita: ts of that immenfe city 
manifefte | an extreme curiofity to 
behold a hero, who after living 
among them for fome time unknown, 
had left them but two years before, 
with only the rank of a major, and 
who after having continually exe 
cited their attention during that 
epoch, had done fo much honour 
to the arms of Au:tria, and now ree 
turned with the crofs of Maria 
Therefa, and the rank of lieutenant 
field marfhal. 

The emprefs gave him the moft 
gracious reception, and entrufted 
the celebrated baron Van-Swieten, 
firft phyfician to her majefty, with 
the re-eftablifhment of his health, 
M. de Loudon, after his recovery, 
did not delay to make the neceffary 
preparations in order to return .to 
the army, and his royal miftrefs, 
whole greateft pleafure confifted in 
being generous and grateful, in- 
vefted him with the grand crofs of 
the order of Maria Therefa; and on 
purpofe to give him a new tetti- 
mony of the fatisfa€tion which fhe 
had received from his fervices, fhe 
elevated him, and all his family, to 
the dignity of baron in her heredi- 
tary ftates, and in the Roman em- 

ire. 

The viétory over the king of 
Pruffia at Kunnerfdorff, in 1759, is 
entirely to be attributed to Loudon, 
who was foon after railed by his 
jovereign to the rank of general- 
ficldzeug-meifter, In the campaign 
of 1760, he took general Fougue 
prifoner, and reduced Glatz a fhort 
trme afterwards, but he was obliged 
to raile the fiese of Breflau, and 
once more experienced the fickle- 
nefs of fortune at Kolel. Previous 
tq the attack of Schweidinitz, he 
harangued his foldiers, and after 
prohibiting them from pillaging the 
enemy, he prom:fed them 100.000 
crowns by way of indemnification ; 
on this, the Walloon grenadiers 
unanimoufly exclaimed=-=** No! we 
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will not take any money from our 
father Loudon! Lead us where ho- 
nour calls, and we will obey !” 
After the conclufion of the war, 
the emprefs heaped new favours 
upon her general, who was the only 
efficer not born a prince, or de- 
fcended from an illuftrious family, 
that had rifen during the late com- 
motions to fo high rank, in fuch a 
fhort {pace of time. Befides a con- 
fiderab] = income out of revenues of 
Bohemia, fhe purchafed for, and 
refenied him with the lordfhip of 
lein - Betfchwar, not far’ from 
Colin. in imitation of Cincinna- 
tus, M. Loudon, after conquering 
the enemies of his country, retired 
to his eftate, in order to cultivate 
and improve it; and having pur- 
chafed another fief in the neigh- 
bourhood, he built a noble caftle, 
and enjoyed all the happinefs arifing 
from the repofe of a peaceful and 
happy life. ia ea 
In 1766, the emprefs appointed 
him aulic¢ counfellor of war; in 
1767, the immediate nobility of the 
empire received him as one of their 
members; and, in 1769; he was 
appointed commandant-general ‘in 
Moravia.‘ - jee 
At the interview between Frederic 
and the emperor Jofeph, in 1770, 
the king of Pruffia always addreffed 
him: by the title of ““M. Feld- 
marechal,”’ although he was not yet 
invefted with that dignity; and 
when our hero, with his accuftomed 
modefty, wifhed to place himfelf at 
the bottom of the table, that mo- 
narch’ addrefled him thus: ‘ Sit 
next to me, M. de Loudon; I love 
better’ 'to fee you: by my fide, than 
oppofite to me.” At his departure 
he made ‘him a prefent of two fine 
horfes; and’ yet, notwithftanding 
all this, he fpeaks of him in rather 
a‘contemptuous manner in his 
wee, pais 
“'On the death of Maximilian Jo- 
feph, eleétor of Bavaria, a war 
feemed to be inevitable between the 
two preponderant powers in Ger- 
many,’ and in confequence of this, 
Biscds 4 i caas thee : ’ 


M. Loudon was raifed, on the 27th 
of February, 1778, to the dignity of 
field marfhal, and placed at the 
head of an army of 50,000 men; 
this campaign was extremely in. 
terefting to thofe who ftudy military 
taGtics, -, ! 
’ The peace of Tefchen having 
been concluded on the 1 3th of May, 
1779, field marfha!l Loudon refumed 
his former occupations, and ad. 
di&ed himfelf once more to the 
pleafures of a country life. 
' Hitherto ‘he had only Fought 
again ft the enemies of the houfeot 
Auftria in Germany, but the em 
peror Jofeph called him froin his 
retirement in 1787, on purpofe to 
earn new laurels againft the Turks, 
and the ‘fucceffive capture of Du. 
bitzar, Novi, Berbir, Belgrade, and 
Orfova, realized all the ideas that 
had been conceived of his talents, 
We fhall conclude this article, 
with an account of the death of this 
great man, and a fhort defcription 
of his charaéter and perfon. 


During the latter part of his life, he was 
fubje&t to frequent fits of the gout, to the 
piles, to the cholic, and to the rheumatifm; 
with the laft he was almcft ‘regularly 
attacked every fpring and autuinn; and in 
addition to all thefe, he was often afflicted 
with a retention of urine. ow 

On the 18th of June, 17g0, he returned to 
the army-in Moravia. On the 26th he 
dined at Gratz-with the prince Lichnowki, 
and having ate fome food difficult of 
digeftion, ‘he was feized with a fever that 
very night, from which he recovered, but 
having taken too violent -exercife in op- 
pofition to the exprets defire of M. Grzp- 
forth, he felt himiclf affliéted with a reten- 
tion of urine, ‘on the 6th of July, from 
which, a¢cording to’his own prediction, he 
never recovered. 2a ii. 

On obferving {ome of the officers who 
furrounded:his bed, in tears, he confoled 
them by means of many fentiments drawn 
from the fource of true philofophy 5 he re 
commended them always to unite religion 
with warlike courage, and, above all 
things, to defend their minds from the ap- 
proaches of atheifin, adding, at the fame 
time, thefe-remarkable words : ‘* I owe all 
the fuccefs I have had in this world to my 
confidence in God, as well as the con: 
folation I fhall experience at the moment! 
appear before him.’’ 
- the roth, the field marthal dahent 
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to receive the facrament; after this he 
invited’ the field marfhals Colloredo and 
Botta to witnefs his will, and previous to 
taking leave of them, he defired the former 
to thank the officers and foldiers of the 
army for the attachment they had always 
teftitied towards him. On perceiving his 
nephew Alexander kneeling and in tears, 
by the fide of his bed, he fpoke to him as 
follows; 

“ Arife, be a man, a chriftian! love 
God, and never give pain to any of your 
fellow creatures. Providence has elevated 
me from the duft, to this high degree of 
grandeur which I never fought after. 
During my whole life I have never thought 
of any thing, but how to fulfl my duty; 
let this ferve you as an example.”’ 

Ye remained in the greateft agonies until 
the evening of the 14th of July, when he 
expired. 

M. de Loudon was naturally paffionate ; 
he was tranquil, mifanthropical, and 
phlegmatic, when every thing went ac- 
cording to his wifhes, but warm, ardent, 
quick and exceedingly hafty when he 
experienced the leait contradiction. His 
air was ferious, cold, fevere, referved, 
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penfive, reflecting. He was the living 
Image of genius in labour. It was but 
feldom that a fmile of complaifance was 
feen to unwrinkle his lofty forehead. He 
was as little acquainted with the real laugh, 
as Cato. As to his charater, he knew 
how to diverfify it wonderfully. Loudon 
on horfeback, and at the head of an army, 
appeared to be quite another man, and 
was indeed a complete contraft to Loudon 
in the country, or even in town. Hiscon- 
duét agreed perfeétly with what his cold 
and referved phyfiognomy announced; for 
he ipoke but little, flowly, and with great 
referve) From his early youth he con- 
ftantly avoided the fociety of women. He 
was uncommonly timid in the company of 
women, chafte, and a very goed hufband. 
Accuftomed to fee himfelf pun@tually 
obcyed on the field of battle, by thoufands of 
foldiers, at the leaft fign indicated by him, 
he required of his vaffals and his fervants 
the fame obedience and docility, and he 
acted with great feverity in refpe& to them; 
perhaps with much more’ than ought to 
have been ufed to men, not accuftomed to 
military difcipline. 
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AN HISTORICALAND PICTURESQUE 
DescripTion OF THE County 
or Nice. Folio, 1792. 

HE city and county of Nice 
"Tare, at this time, objeéts of 
general attention throughout the 
adjacent parts of Europe, on ac- 
count of that portion of the king 
of Sardinia’s dominions having 
lately reverted to the French; who 
(our readers will recolleé&) were 
formerly in poffeffion of it: but 
Nice has ever attracted the favour- 
able notice of the neighbouring na- 
tions, who have always been invited 
to a pleafurable as well as a com- 
mercial intercourfe with it, on ac- 
count of the fingular mildnefs and 
falubrity of the climate, and the 

leafantnefs and fertility of the 

Bi. Such advantageous circum- 

flances mut, indeed, ‘ naturally 

create the continual refort to this 
attra@tive fpot, of thofe who can 
afford to vary their fituation, as 
health, or amufement, or both 
united, may prompt them. 

The work before us gives a very 
fatisfaftory and pleafing defcription 


of this part of the continental terri- 
tory of his Sardinian majefly: it 
was very recently under the domi- 
nion of that monarch; and in what 
revolution of t!me it may be reftored 
to him, or whether he will ever be 
able to recover it, we mutt leave to 
be determined by the fortune of a 
war which has commenced with the 
moft aftonifhing viciffitudes; and 
the confequences of which feem 
not only to mock all the powers of 
calculation, but to furpafs the ut- 
moft boundaries even of conjefure. 

The prefent volume is not only 
an elegant but a fplendid produc- 
tion. The plates confift of twelve 
views, which are very neatly en- 
graved, and remarkably weil co- 
loured ; and the romantic and plea- 
fant appearances, which they afford, 
are admirably adapted to tempt the 
beholder to vifit thofe fcenes them- 
felves, which are the fubftances 
whence thefe beautiful fhadows are 
refleCted. 


Although the county of Nice be on this 
fide of the mountains, geographers have 
always confidered it as a province of Italy, 

; lince 
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fince they have given to this beautiful part 
of Italy the [river] Vard for a weftern 
limit, which is allo the boundary of the 
county, and flows into the fea at a league 
diftance from the capital. This province 
is partly covered by the maritime Alps; 
and is bordered on the eaft by Piedmont, 
and the ftates of Genoa; on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean; on the weft by the 
Vard; and on the north by Dauphiny. 
Its length is about twenty leagues of the 
country, which make about thirty-fix Eng- 
lifh miles; its breadth is ten leagues; and 
its population is about 120,000 fouls, 

The town [city] of Nice is the capital, 
and the feat of the fenate, the bifhopric, 
and government. It has become, within 
thefe few years, a delightful abode, by the 
number of ftrangers who affemble there in 
the winter; either to re-eftablifh their 
health, or to enjoy the mildnefs of the 
climate, and the beauty of the country, 
where an unceafing verdure prefents eternal 
Spring. 

The town is fituated on the fea fhore, 
and js backed by a rock entirely infulated, 
on which was formerly a caftle, much 
efteemed for its potition; but it was de- 
ftroyed in the year 1706, by Marechal 
Berwick, the garrifon bejng too thin to 
defend the exient of the works. There is 
a diftinétion between the old and the new 
town; this laft is regular, the houfes are 
well built, and the ftreets are wide. Its 
pofition is by the fide of the fea, and is 
terminated, on one fide, by a charming 
terrace, which ferves for a promenade. 

Any perfon may live peaceably in this 
province, without fear of being troubled 
on points of faith, provided they conduct 
themfelves with decorum, The town has 
three fuburbs: 

it, That of St. John, which conduéts to 
Cimier, &c. The promenades this way are 
very delightful, and may be enjoyed ina 
carriage. 

2d, That of the Poudriere. 

3d, That of the Creix de Marbre, of 
Marble Crofs. ‘Fhis fuburb is new, and 
the Englith almoft always lodge in it, 
being very near the town. The houfes are 
commodious, facing, on one fide, the great 
road which leads to France, and on the 
other, a fine garden, with a profpect of the 
fea. All the houles are feparate from each 
other; the company hire them tor the 
feafon, i. e€. from October till May. 
Apartments may be had from 15 to 250 
louis. The proprietors commonly furnith 
linen, plate, &c. There are alfo in the 
town very large and commodious houtes, 
as well as the new read which 1s open from 
the town to the port, by cutting that part 
of the rock which inclined toward the 
fea. The fituation is delightful, and 
warmeft in winter, being entirely covered 
from the north wind, and quite open to 
the fouth. ; 
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The company is brilliant at Nice,—and 
the amufements of the carnival are, in 
proportion to the fize of the town, as lively 
as in any of the great ones in France, 
There is always an Italian opera, a concert, 
and mafked ball, alternately; and the 
company play rather high. 

It is impoffible to find a happier climate 
than Nice, both for fummer and winter, 
Reaumur’s thermometer, in 1781, never 
fell more than three degrees below the 
freezing point; and that only for twa 
days; while at Geneva it fell ten: and in 
the courfe of the winter of 1785, it only 
fell two degrees, while at Geneva it fel] 
fifteen. The month of May is rarely fo 
fine in France, as February at Nice. The 
fummer is not fo hot as might be expeéted, 
The thermometer never rifes more than 
twenty-four degrees above temperate in 
the thade ; and there is always an agrceable 
fea-breeze from ten jp the morning till 
fun-fet, when the land breeze comes on.— 
There are three chains of graduated moun- 
tains, the lat of which confound their 
fummits with the Alps ; and to this triple 
Fampagt is owing the mild temperature fo 
fenfibly different from the neighbouring 
parts. 

The cultivation of the ground is as rich 
as can be defired. There are alternately 
rows of corn and beans, feparated by vines 
attached to different fruit-trees, the almond 
and fig; fo that the earth being inceffantly 
cultivated, and covered with trees, olive, 
orange, cedar, pomegranate, laurel, and 
myrtle, caufes the conftant appearance o 
{pring, and forms a fine contraft with the 
fummits of the Alps, in the back-grqund, 
covered with fnow. a 





We fhould have remarked, in 
{peaking of the city of Nice, that 
the author, enumerating the vaft 
improvements lately made, both in 
and out of the town, obferves, that 
thofe travellers who have not been 
there within the laft twenty years, 
would hardly know it again; fo 
great are the alterations! 

We have here. likewife, fome ac- 
count of the neighbouring port of 
Villa Franca, remarkable for its 
capacioufnefs, The road is faid ta 
be one of the fineftin Europe. An 
hundred fhips of the line, we are 
told, may commodioufly ride in it. 
A light-houfe, properly fituated, 
ferves to guide the fhips that are 
navigating this fea. The town 1s 
but two miles diftant from Nice, 
and contains 3,600 inhabitants. 

We omit the particulars here 

given 
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given of the antiquities of this 
country—the ftate of learning— 
commercial affairs—prices of pro- 
vifions—modes of travelling, &c. 
&c. The writer’s reprefentations 
agree, in the moft material points, 
with the account of this province 
which is lately given by Mr. Arthur 
Young, in his travels through France 
and ftaly. 

To illuftrate the neatly-coloured 
engravings, which have. very much 
the appearance of drawings, an ex- 
planation is given of the fubjec of 
each diftiné view: we have already 
mentioned the number of the plates. 
On the whole, we have been agree- 
ably entertained, and not a little in- 
formed, by this elegant publication. 
Were peace reftored, and the agi- 
tated bofom of Europe re-compoled, 
we fhould be ftrongly tempted to 
make a winter’s trip to the pleafant 
and healthy {pot, fo advantageoufly 
exhibited in this pitturefque detail. 


Tur Nature, Exrent, AND Pro- 
vince oF Human REASON, CON- 
SIDERED, 12mo0. London, 1792. 


A work dedicated to the bifhop 
of St. David’s, and in which feven 
perfons are concerned, for no lels 
a number have fub{cribed, by their 
initials, to the dedication, naturally 
attraéts attention. Convinced that 
the reviewers would treat them as 
they deferve, our feven champions, 
whoever they are, think proper to 
wrap themfelves up in the robe of 
faith, which, in the words of the 
bifhop of St. David’s, they tell us 
“is the difting gift of God.” 

In the firft chapter the authors 
aon to enquire * whether there 

e any thing in the nature and con- 
dition of man to oblige him to think 
that he is not to admit any doétrines 
or in{titutions as revealed from 
God, but fuch as his own reafon can 
prove to be neceflary from the na- 
ture of things;” and, in chap. Il. 
that from the ftate and relation be- 
tween God and man, that human 
reafon cannot poflibly be a compe- 
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tent judge of the fitnefs and rea- 
fonablenefs of God's proceedings 
with mankind, either as to the tune 
or matter, or manner of any external 
revelation. In the third chapter, 
they proceed to fhew how far hu- 
man reafon is enabled to judge of 
the reafonablenefs, truth, and cer- 
tainty of divine revelation. In the 
fourth, of the ftate and nature of 
reafon as it is in man; and in the 
fifth and laft, they proceed to fhew 
that all the mutability of our tem- 
pers, the diforders of our paffions, 
the corruption of our hearts, are 
precifely the mutability, diforders, 
corruption, &c. of human reafon. 

Such are the heads of this treas 
tife, which is laboured by our au- 
thors with as much ingenuity as 
men, who give up the ule of their 
reafon in matters of the utmoft im- 
portance, can be fuppofed capable 
of. They conclude thus: 


Firft, If reafon be, as above reprefented, 
the univerfal agent; if all the difference 
among men, either in fpeculation or 
practice, be only fuch a difference as 
reafon makes, then nothing can be more 
extravagant, than to affirm any thing con- 
cerning the degree of perfection or im- 
perfection of reafon, as common to man. 
It is as wild and romantic, as to pretend to 
ftate the meafure of folly and wifdom, of 
fear and courage, of pride and humility, of 
good humour and ill humour, common 
to mankind : for as thefe ftates of the mind 
are only fo many different ftates of reafon, 
fo no uncertainty belongs to them, but 
what, in the fame degree, belongs to 
reafon. 

Secondly, Granting that all matters of 
rcligion muft be agreeable to right un. 
prejudiced reafon; yet this could be no 
ground for receiving nothing in religion, 
but what human reafon could prove to be 
neceflary ; for human reafon is no more 
right unprejudiced reafon, than a finner is 
finlefs, or a man an angel. 

Granting again, that a man may goa 
great way towards re¢tifying his reafon, 
and laying afide its prejudices; yet no 
particular man can be a better judge of the 
rectitude of his own reaton, than he is of 
the reétitude of his own felf-love, the 
fagacity of his own underftanding, the 
brightnefs of his own parts, the juftnels of 
his own elcquence,.and the depth of his 
own judginent. 

For there is nothing to deceive him in 
felf-lovey in the opinion of his own merit, 

wit, 
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wit, judgment and eloquence, but what 
has the fame power to deceive him, in the 
opinion of his ownreafon. And, if it be 
the fate of moft fects to be fondeft of their 
uglieft brats, none feem fo inevitably ex- 
_ pofed to this fatality, as thofe, whofe 

teligion is to have no form, but fuch as it 
receives from their own hearts. 

Thirdly, A man that has his religion td 
chufe, and with this previous privilege, 
that he need not allow any thing to be 
matter of religion, but what his own 
reafon can prove to be fo, is in as fair a 
way to be governed by his paffions, as he 
that has his condition of lite to chufe, 
with the liberty of taking that, which his 
own reafon direéts him to. 

Does any one fuppofe now, that nothing 
but right reafon would dire& him in the 
choice of his condition? Or that he would 
make the better choice, becawfe he pro- 
ceeded upon this maxim, that nothing 
could be right, but that which was agree. 
able to his own reafon? Or that his temper, 
his prejudices, his felf-love, his paffions, 
his partiality, would have no influence 
upon his choice, becaufe he had refigned 
himfelf up to his own reafon. 

For as our choice of a condition of life 
is not a matter of {peculation, but of good 
and evil; fo however it is recommended 
to our reafon, it chiefly excites our paffions; 
and our choice will be juft as reafonable, 
as our tempers and paffions are. And he, 
who is made the moft pofitive of the 
fufficiency of his own reafon, will be the 
moft likely to be governed by the blindnefs 
of his own paffions. 

Now it is juft the fame in the choice of a 
religion, as in the choice of a condition of 
life: as it is not a matter of {peculation, 
but of good and evil: fo, if it be left to be 
{tated and determined by our own reafon, 
it rather appeals to our tempers, than 
employs our reafon ; and to refign ourfelves 
up to our own reafon, to tell us what ought 
or not to be a matter of religion, is only 
refigning ourfelves up to our tempers to 
take what we like, and to refufe what we 
diflike in religion. 

For, it is not only natural and eafy for 
him, who believes that nothing can bea 
part of religion, but what his reafon can 
prove neceflary to be fo, to take that to be 
fully proved, which is only mightily liked ; 
and all that to be entirely cuntrary to 
reafon, which is only vaftly contrary to his 
tempers; this, I fay, is not only natural 
and eafy to happen, but fcarce poffible to 
be avoided. 

In a word; when felf-love is a proper 
arbitrator betwixt a manand his adveriary ; 
when revenge is a juit judge of meeknels ; 
when pride is a true lover of humility, 
when falihood is a teacher of truth ; when 
luft is a faft friend of chaftity; when the 
fieth leads to the fpirit; when fentuality 
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delights in felf-denial ; when partiality ig 
a promoter of equity ; when the palate can 
tafte the difference between fin and holinefs; 
when the hand can feel the truth of a pros 
pofition, then may human reafon be a 
Proper arbitrator between God and man; 
the fole, final; juft judge of all that ought; 
or ought not to be matter of a holy, divine, 
and heavenly religion.— 

Again: if this be the ftate of reafon, ag 
has been fully proved; if all we believe 
or difbelieve, love-or hate, chufe or refufe ; 
if all that is wife or abfurd, holy or pro. 
fane, glorious or fhameful, in thought, 
word, or deed, be to be imputed to it; 
then, it is as grofs an abiurdity to talk of 
the perfection of human reafon, as, of the 
unfpotted holinefs of human life, the 
abfolute purity of human love, the im. 
mutable juftice of human hatred, and the 
infallibility of human conjeCtures. 

Laftly, To preténd that our reafon is 
too perfect to be governed by any thing 
but its own light, is the fame extravagance, 
as to pretend, that our love is too pure to 
be governed by any thing but its own 
inclinations, our hatred too juft to be 
governed by any thing but its own motions. 
For, if all that is bafe and criminal in 
love, all that is unjuf&t and wicked in 
hatred, be ftrictly and folely to be imputed 
to our reafon; then, no perfection can be 
afcribed to our reafon, but fuch as is to be 
afcribed to our love and hatred. 


PortrosoPpHICcAt Dissertations 
ON THE GREEKS. Tranflated 
from the French of M. Pauw. 2 Vol, 
8v0, 17926 


M. Pauw is well known to the 
learned world for his differtations 
on the Americans, Chinefe, and 
Egyptians, the firft of which has 
been feverely cenfured ; whether 
juftly or no, we will not pretend to 
determine. In this work alfo, many 
things will be found not ftrifly 
conformable to the general idea en- 
tertained of thofe celebrated nations 
which peopled ancient Greece. 

After fome general obfervations 
on the Athenians, of which people 
our author firft treats, he gives a 
general defcription of the country 
they inhabited, of their talte for 
rural life, of their political inttitu- 
tions, their manners and cuftoms, 
luxury, commerce, revenue, &c. all 
which are treated of at large in the 
firft volume, The fecond begins 

with 
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with the fate of civilization among 
them; the fine arts, government, and 
religion. From whence our author 
roceeds to treat of the Lacedemo- 
nians; to which, being the two 
principal nations of ; Greece, he 
chiefly confines his difquifitions. 

His reafons for not entering fur- 
ther into the character of the other 
nations of Greece, appears from 
the following extract fiom his pre- 
liminary difcourte. 

It muft not be imagined, that all the 
inhabitants of ancient Greece have, with- 
out reftriction, an equal right to our gra- 
titude, or an indifcriminate title to our 
praife. Not Jefs than four mations exifted 
among thém who never did any thing for 
pofterity, ‘and were icen paffings like 
fugitive fhadows on the furtace of the 
earth, without leaving the fmallcft monu- 
ment of; genius behind them. 

The Lacedeemonians, in the firft place, 
fo far from ever contributing to the pro- 
grels of fcience; or the perfection of any 
one art, conceived glory to contift folely in 
amafling fpoils amidit devaftation and 
carnage. Declared enemies to the repoie 
of Greece, they counted peace in the num- 
ber of public calamities, and only termi- 
nated one war to conimence another ; until 
at length they were confumed by the very 
flames they themfelves had kindled. 

Another nation equally dangerous with 

the Lacedaimonians, and not lefs ignorant, 
anciently inhabited A2tolia. The language 
of the Greeks was indeed fpoken there, 
but the #Etolians had the manners of bur- 
barians; and fuch atrocity of character, 
that they were compared to beafts of prey, 
matked with the human form. In iome 
of their cantons, the Hefh of animals was 
eaten raw; and in all their expeditions 
they difcovered the rapacity of robbers- 
We know among their crimes of more 
than fifty towns deftroyed, and as many 
temples plundered, without excepting the 
famous oracle of Dodona, which neither 
a lawlefs banditti, nor the moft protane 
among the Greeks, had ever before dared 
to violate. 
, Ina word, without laws, and deftitute 
of refpect cither. human or divine, the 
fEtolians were at once terrible to ethers, 
on account of their ferecity, and dectruc- 
tive to themfelves, froni a ipirit of fediticn, 
and an inftinét, as it were, for anarchy, 
The Romans alone were able to fubdue 
them; and then thefe formidable barbarians 
had to encounter other ravagers more 
powerful than thenafelves. 

The Theffalians likewite never offired 
the fimalleft incenfe in the tempie of 
genius, nor on the altar of the aits. The 
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country they inhabited was fertile, and 


proteéted in fuch a manner by.a chain of 


lofty mountains, that nothing woild have 
been eafier than to banifh difcord, and 
fecure uninterrupted tranquillity. But 
thole fine valleys, deftined in appearance 
for the dwellings of peace, were the very 
center of political confufion ; they paiied 
inceflantly from oppreffion toindependence, 
and from independence to oppreflion. No 
fooner were the great tyrants overthrown, 
than the finaller {prang out of their athes ; 
and inftead of one they had a thoufand 
matters, without the advantage of a fingle 
good law. 

Nothing was more pernicious to the 
Theffalians than their pride and incon- 
ceivable prefumption. Ridiculoufly in- 
fatuated with fome romantic genealogles, 
they thought always of their nobility, and 
never of their ignorance. Agriculture was 
with them a difgracetul occupation, con- 
figned to the vileft of their flaves; and the 
fine arts, in common with thofe purely 
mechanical, were confidered capable of 
tarnifhing the luftre of families, and even 
the glory of the nation. With fuch prin- 
ciples and maxims their darknefs became 
impenetrable to any ray of public or private 
duty. None would obey, and no one 
knew how to ‘command; while every 
tpecies of legiflation vanifhed before their 
incorrigible turbulence and vanity. This 
corruption of manners and charaéter will 
be difplayed more amply in treating of the 
nobility of the Greeks in general; and then 
it will appear that their pretended grandeur 
had its only fource ina ftate of abfolute 
flavery. 

To thefe inftances muft be joined the 
inhabitants of Arcadia, who appeared 
utterly incapable of producing any. thing 
of confequence, towards haftening the pro- 
grefs of light on the horizon of Greece. 
They were indeed much tfuperior to the 
Lacedamonians and ®tolians in their 
moral qualities, and innate goodnefs of 
heart; but the nature of an ungrateful 
foil, mountainous and little fit for cultiva- 
tion, forced them to embrace a paftoral 
life; which in no corner of the world has 
ever been favourable to civilization, or the 
arts ; becaute it degenerates into a ftate of 
wandering and idlenefs, where the wants 
are few, and the defires cafily gratified. 
Yet the mind of man, born the enemy of 
labour and conftraint, becomes fo much at- 
tached to this peaceful manner of living in 
open air, that it is without comparifon 
more difficult to fix a race of fhepherds, 
thaa a nation accuftomed to the chace. 


To give our readers an idea of 
the work, we fhall feleét his chapter 
on the charaéteriflics of the dif- 
ferent cantons of Attica. 

gl Ariffotle, 
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Ariftotle, whofe whole life was fpent in 
making obfervations, does not agree in 
many circumftances with his fcholars ; and 
his fentiments are very different from thoie 
of Dicearchus, on the progrefs of civiliza- 
tion among the cantons of Attica. 

Ariftotle pretends, that whatever -might 
be the pretenfions of the Athenians with 
regard to politenefs and urbanity, they 
were much inferior to the inhabitants of 
Pireus, whofe manners, polifhed by the 
continual refort of {trangers, had aflumed 
a tone of grandeur and nobility. The 
merchants, travellers, and navigators, whe 
arrived at this famous port, actuated by a 
{pirit of emulation, were rivals in polite- 
nefs, becaufe they wifhed to avoid being 
fuppofed barbarians, or defcendants of a 
favage people. Plato, on this account, 
laid the fcene of his favourite dialogues at 
Piraeus, and fuppofes Socrates to be de- 
tained there by the refined and obliging 
manners of Cephalus, a merchant, who 
was father to the orator Lyfias. It was 
in the houfe of this venerable man that 
the converfation turned infenfibly on the 
beft of all poffible governments, and gave 
rife, in this manner, to the republic of 
Plato, if ever fuch an edifice exifted on 
earth. Demofthenes likewife preferred 
the manners of Pireus to thofe of the 
capital; but Dicearchus differed from that 
opinion, although it was fupported by the 
fentiments of his mafter. He maintained 
that both urbanity and veracity were con- 
fined within the walls of Athens; and he 
confidered the other inhabitants of Attica 
as dangerous men, experienced in calumny 
and addicted to deceit. 

Ever fince the moft remote periods, fome 
of the cantons had been remarkable for 
certain vices, or mal-practices fo peculiar 
to themfelves, that they were confidered as 
a kind of national phyfiognomy. 

The inhabitants of Acharna were re- 
puted reugh and brutal; thofe of Profpaltis 
were famous litigators, or indefatigable 
pleaders who delighted in law-fuits ; and 
at Potamos, the love of money was fo 
powerful, that ftrangers, by employing 
this means, found no difficulty in having 
their names infcribed on the litt of citizens. 

Coveteoulnefs was the ruling paffion at 
Cropia, and Tythras; while Aexone and 


* Gephyra were notorious for all fuch in- 


jurious or obicene expreflions as are implied 
in the Greek word cacology. The children 
in Colyttus acquired the ufe of fpecch 
fooner than all others, becaufe their fathers 
were the greateft bubblers in Greece; and 
the Athenians, in general, employed more 
words in one day, than the Lacedawmonians 
in the four feafons. 

Diymeia pretended to be fiperior to all 
the cantons in genius and penetration ; and 
Atheneus informs us that a tribvaal of 
fixty judges. was ettabiifhed there, to 


decide on the effence of jefts and good 
fayings. All witticifms, rejected by thefe 
men, were fuppofed to trefpafs againtt 
fome rules of att; and as the words of 
Pythagoras were the great oath of his 
difciples, in the fame manner did the peo. 
ple at Diomeia fwear by the decifions of 
their academy. Inftead of this exceffive 
good humour, it was cuftomary at Sphettos 
to reply with a certain degree of harfhnefs 
which inftead of containing attic falt, was 
rather the art of turning delicious wines 
into acids. 

Near Cephalus, in the neighbourhood of 
mount Hymettus, was a fountain facred to 
love, where all the fick had promifes, and 
no one ever obtained relief. Doctor Chand. 
ler, in his travels through Greece, informs 
us, that the young women of Athens per- 
form ftill an annual pilgrimage to this 
fource, which belongs now to a monattery 
of Caloyers. Thele greateft of all im. 
poftors have added their own fubtilties to 
thotfe of the ancient charlatans of Cephalus, 
who entertained ftrangers with many 
wonderful traditions concerning the ad- 
ventures of their founder ; when carried off 
by Aurora, faid they, he continued to figh 
for a mortal in the arms ofa goddefs, 
Probably the ancient fhepherds of Attica, 
while guarding their flocks, fabricated fuch 
ftories for amufement. In the huts of the 
negroes of Senegal, and under the tents of 
the wandering Arabs, they are invented 
ftill, and feem calculated for paftoral mane 
ners in the fame degree that romance is 
adapted to civil life. Unfortunately how- 
ever thefe fables in general pafled with the 
Athenians for hiftorical fa¢ts; and by this 
means all their mountains became cele 
brated, and every river famous. 

All the inhabitants of Cydathenza pre- 
tended to be noble; in the fame mannef 
that at Rennes the chairmen are defcended 
from the firft barons of Brittany. Ando- 
cides, the orator, who belonged to this 
illuftrious canton, ventured to affert, beforé 
the whole republic, that his family was the 
moft ancient of Athens; and he added, 
that his houfe had never been fhut againtt 
the poor, and was always an afylum fot 
the unfortunate. This however was care 
rying his boafts too far; for in reality no 
greater cheat or more cunning intriguef 
ever appeared in Greece, if we except 
Lytander, the Laced#monian. 

The people of Corydale, for the moft 
part, fubfifted by fmuggling, at the ex- 
pence of the Athenian commerce, and 
could never be reftrained from fuch prac- 
tices. At Elufis every art was employed 
to deprive the fuperftitious of their nioney, 
and cven of their clothes: Brauron was 
the principal feene of thofe orgies and bace 
chanalia, which were fo unfavourable to 
virtue; and Sciron afforded exactly fich 
a receptacle for gamblers and proftitutes, 
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as that which in our days has been 
eftablifhed in the foreft of Liege. 

The Icarians, who called themfelves the 
inventors of comedy, were confidered as a 
dangerous race during the bacchanalia; 
and they were accufed of having fhed the 
blood of him who firft iatroduced the vine 
jnto their country. 

Megara was inhabited by the worft of 
Greeks, and the moft defpicable of mortals ; 
they had even been declared fuch by an 
oracle of Apollo, which is ftill found in 
the Scholia of ‘'heocritus. ‘This however 
may be fufpeéted as a calumny of the 
Athenians, who carried national hatred to 
a greater degree againft the Megareans than 
was ever known among the people fpeak- 
ing the fame language. Time, which 
changes almoft every thing, could not 
weaken an animofity occafioned at firft by 
the revolt of the people of Megara. They 
exeGted themielves into an independent 
ftate, little more extenfive than that of 
Saint Marino; but fo much fuperior in 
power, that they could never afterwards 
be reduced to their former fubjection. 
One circumftance attending this was 
highly prejudical to the Athenians; for 
when any perfon either wifhed to defraud 
his creditors, or had committed fome 
atrocious crime, he fled to Megara, and 
received effectual protection. It- is pro- 
bable that the vices and perverfe difpofition 
of fo many fugitives were communicated 
to their pretectors, who have been feldom 
mentioned in hiftory with encomiums. 

But if all thefe little ftates had par- 
ticular blemifhes, they poffefled alfo many 
virtues; and Dicearchus himfelf praifes 
that humanity and politenefs, which he 
experienced on all the great roads of Attica. 
He proceeds afterwards to aflure us, that 
no corner of the world prefents more at- 
tractions than Athens, either for the 
sich, or thofe who are: abfolutely without 
money. The opulent can procure every 
thing, continues he, and the indigent are 
entertained with fo many feafts, {pectacles, 
games, and other amutements, that they 
never reflect on their fituation. 

Such was that fudlime effort of Athenian 
policy, hitherto difregarded in our prefent 
military governments, where the fadnefs 
of the inhahitants is only equalled by their 
wretchednets and poverty. ‘Tofled amidft 
continued vexations, they feem expofed on 
a wreck, where the fong of the mariner 
has ceafed, and the mufic of the paflengers 
is forgotten; but this crifis, inftead of 
‘being permanent, muft at length produce a 
cataftrophe which will confound both 
fovereigns and fubjects. 

When the Athenians had neither fleets, 
armics, admirals, nor generals, they pol- 
felled the greateft refources in their in- 
duitry, gaicty, and commerce. — The viva- 


city of their genius enabled then to fee 
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things in a different light from other 
people; and their rivers as well as moun 
tains were rendered famous by numerous 
mythological events. Such things, re- 
garded in our eyes as trifling, were to 
them exceedingly interefting. They be- 
lieved firmly, that the mufes and nymphs 
performed dances along the banks of the 
Lliffus, which they confidered as the fineft 
river in the world, although, in faét, it is 
only a torrent; and nothing but mofs can 
grow on its borders. 

With regard to the Cephifus, fays 
Euripides, nothing is more certain than 
that Venus repaired thither, frequently, to 
regale herfelf with its waters. In com- 
memoration of this, continues he, that 
goddets, ever grateful, foothes the Athe. 
nians with pure zephyrs, and the breath 
of attending loves, crowned with the rofes 
of Paphos. 

Strangers, on their arrival in Attica, were 
entcrtained with fuch a feries of miracles 
and prodigies, of which they could difcover 
no trace, that they fancied themfelves 
among an enchanted people. At length 
they were forced, neceflarily, either to be- 
coine enthufiafts themfelves, or they grew 
exceedingly difguited with the enthufiafm 
of the Athenians. 


We fhall confine ourfelves to 
thefe extraéts at prefent, and fhal! 
hereafter felett fome other parts of 
the work for the amufement of our 
readers; and fhall conclude with 
obferving, that we have perufed it 
with pleafure, and think the tranf- 
lator has done juttice to his original, 


Tue Naturart History or Birps, 
From the French of the Count de 
Buffon, 9g Vods. 8v0, 


M. de Buffon’s natural hiftory of 
quadrupeds was tranflated and pub- 
lifhed in 1781, in eight vols. 8vo, 
We have now his hiltory of birds, 
to which the tranflator has not put 
his name. The high charaéter of 
our author asa naturalift is too well 
eftablifhed to need any eulogium ; 
we fhall, therefore, only fpeak of 
this work as a tranflation, which 
feems to be done with care; but the 
plates which accompany it are by 
no means equal to the work: they 
are contemptible, 

The tranflator, in his preface, 
favs, ** Few writers have been more 
juftly admired for originality, and 
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grandeur of conception, than the 
celebrated Comte de Buffon. It was 
his lively eloquence that firft refcued 
natural hiftory from barbarifm, and 
rendered it an engaging and popu- 
lar ftudy. With concern and in- 
dignation he beheld the fairclt of 
all the fciences cramped by artificial 
fyflems, encumbered by a coarfe 
and obfcure jargon, and disfigured 
by credulity and ignorance. He 
was determined to reftore and de- 
corate the fahric. Royal munifi- 
cence happily feconded his views; 
and he was entrufted with the 
dire&tion of the fineft cabinet in 
Europe. His lofty genius burft 
from the fhackles of method; he 
caught with ardour the varied mag- 
nificence of Nature’s plan; and, 
with amatterly pencil, dipt in rich 
and glowing colours, he traced the 
animated pitture. His elegant and 
{pirited di€tion adorns whatever 
fubje& he treats; his various and 
extenfive learning at once pleafes 
and inftru€ts. His graceful turn of 
fentiments engages our affettions; 
the fublimity of his defcriptions 
commands our admiration ; and if 
the exuberance of his fancy has 
fometimes laid him open to cenfure, 
we are dj{pofed to overlook his 
errors for the brilliancy of his com- 
ofition, 
‘* His Theory of the Earth was firft 
ublifhed in 1744; his Hiftory of 
fan foon followed; but that of 
Quadrupeds was not completed til] 
1767. The Hiftory of Birds was 
next to be undertaken, a tafk at- 
tended with peculiar ‘difficulties. 
‘The {pecies of birds are at lealt ten 
times more numerous than thole of 
quadrupeds, and are fubjeft to 
endlefs varicties. 
life expofes them to the immediate 
influence of the feaions; in a large 

roportion of them the migrations 
to remote climates produce impor- 
tant alterations on their external 
appearance; and their hot tempera- 
ment fometimes perverts their in- 
fiinéts, and gives birth to unnatural 
progeny that ferve to increale the 
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Their mode of 





confufion. The difpofitions and 
ceconomy of birds are in a preat 
meafure removed from obfervation; 
and our knowledge, with regaid to 
them. is neceflarily {canty and im- 
perfeét, But M. de Buffon was not 
to be deterred by the difficulty and 
extent of the undertaking. — The 
correfpondents of the king's cabinet 
continued to tranfinit numerous 
communications, and  fpecimens 
from all parts of the world, Above 
eighty artifts were under the direc: 
tion of the younger M. Daubenton, 
employed five years in the drawing, 
engraving, and colouring, of up- 
wards of a thoufand birds. But the 
commencement of the work which 
thefe were intended to illuftrate 
was delayed two years, by reafon of 
afevere and tedious indifpolition, 
which during tbat fpace affli€ed the 
excellent naturaliit. And after he 
had recovered iis health, he te- 
fle&ted that at his advanced period 
of life he could not reafonably ex- 
peft to be able to accomplith the 
hiltory of birds, and alfo that of 
minerals, in which he had already 
made fome advances. He judged 
it expedient theyefore to have re- 
courte to the aflifiance of his friends; 
and he was pecitiarly fortunate in 
the choice of the learned and elo- 
quent M. Gueneau de Montbeil- 
lard, who cheerfully undertook the 
laborious tafk, and compoted the 
greateft part of the two firft vo- 
lunes of the Hliftory of Birds, 
which appeared in 1771, under the 
name, however, of M. de Buffon. 
In his complexion of thought and 
mode of expreffion, M, de Mont- 
beillard followed fo clolely his illul- 
trious affociate, that the public could 
not perceive any change. It was 
now proper to throw off the mafk ; 
and in the publication of the four 
jublequent volumes, each author 
prefixed his name to his own articles. 
The third volume was nearty printed 
when new afliftance was received 
from the communications of James 
bruce, Mig. of Binnard, That ac 
complifhed and adycnturous tra 
veller 
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veller in his return from Aby{finta 
paffed {ome days with M. de Buf- 
fon at Paris. The Comte was filled 
with admiration on fecing the nu- 
merous and elegant drawings which 
Mr. Bruce had made of natural ob- 
jets; and -on feveral occafions he 
mentions the explorer of the fource 
of the Nile in terms the moft flatrer- 
ing and refpeéiful, After the publi- 
cation of the fixth volume in 1781, 
M. de Montbeillard was defirous of 
devoting the whole of his leifure in 
compofing the Hiftory of Infetts, 
which had become his favourite 
ftudy, The three remaining vo- 
Jumes were therefore written by M. 
de Buffon himfelf ; though he ac- 
knowledges that the Abbé Bexon 
had collected the nomenclature, 
formed moft of the defcriptions, 
and communicated feveral impor- 
tant hints. The work was com- 

leted in 1783; and as only a few 
copies of the illumined plates were 
on fale, and thefe extremely coftly, 
a fmall fet of engravings were made 
joaccommodate ordinary purchafers. 
M. de Buffon had about the fame 
‘time finifhed his Hiftory of Mine- 
rals, He now entertained views of 
compofing the Hiftory of Vege- 
tables, in which delightful fubjeé 
his ingenuity, his tafte, and his eru- 
dition, eminently qualified him to 
fhine; but unfortunately for the 
public the project was defeated by 
the death of that great man on the 
16th of April, 1788.” 

To give thofe readers, who are 
ynacquainted with M. Buffon’s 
writings, a juft idea of his manner 
of treating his fubje&ts, we fhall in- 
fert his divifion’ under the head 


Birds of Prey. 


All the birds almoft might merit this 
appellation, fince by far the greater number 
{earch for infects, worms, and other fmall 
creatures; buit I fhall confine it to thole 
which fubfift on ficth, and wage perpetual 
war againft the other winged tribes. On 
comparifon, I find that-they are much lets 
Numerous than the ravenous quadrupeds. 
The family of the lions, the tigers, the pan- 
thers, the ounces, the leopards, the hunting 
cats, the jaguars, the couguars, the Mexican 
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cats, the margays, and the wild or domeftic 
cats: that of the dogs, the jackals, the wolves, 
the foxes, and the arctic foxes: the more 
numerous tribes of the hyzenas, the civets, 
the oriental civets, the dwarf civets,-the 
Madagatcar pole-cdts: the ftill more nu; 
merous tribes of the pole-cats, the martens, 
the fitchews, the {kunks, the terrets, Guinea 
weafels, the ermines, the common weafels, 
the fables, the ichneumons, the Brafilian 
weafcls, the gluttons, the pekans, the 
minks, the foufliks; the opoffums, the 
mar-mice, the Mexican opoflums, the 
woolly jerboas, the Surinam’ opoffums : 
that of the rufous, red, and comuion bats: 
to thefe we may add the whole family of 
the rats, which being too weak to attack 
other animals, prey on each other; all thefe 
rapacious quadrupeds excced greatly in 
number the eagles, the vultures, the {par- 
row hawks, the falcons, the jer-falcons, 
the kites, the buzzards, the keftrels, the 
merlins, the owls, the farikes, and the 
crows, which are prone to rapine: and 
many of thefe, fuch as the kites, the buz- 
zards, and the crows, prefer carrion to freth 
prey. In fhort, there is only a fifteenth 
part of the birds carnivorous, while of the 
quadrupeds more than a third come under 
that defignation. 

The birds of prey being much fewer and 
weaker than the rapacious quadrupeds. 
commit lefs depredation on land; bur, as 
if tyranny never relinquifhed its claims, 
whole tribes inkabit the ocean, and fubsitt 
by their ravages. Of the quadrupeds, fcarce 
any, except the beavers, the otters, the 
feals, and the fea-hortes, live on fith; yet 
multitudes of birds derive their fupport en- 
tirely from that fource. We have theretore 
to divide the birds of prey into two clafles, 
correfponding to the elements of air and 
water, which are the fcenes of their ha- 
vocks. Thofe which war againft the finny 
race are provided with a ftraight pointed 
bill; their nails arc flendcr, their toes web- 
bed, and their legs bent backwards. Thofe, 
on the contrary, which riot in carnage at 
land, and which are properly the fubject of 
this article, ave furnifhed with talons and 
with a fhort curved bill; their toes are 
parted, and without membranes ; their leys 
are ftrong, and generally covered by the 
feathers of the thighs; their nails large 
and hooked. 

We fhall for the prefent fet afide alfo the 
nocturnal birds of prey, and adopt what 
appears to be the moft natural order in 
treating of thofe which commit their 
ravages during the day. We thall begin 
with the eagles, the vultures, the kites, 
and the buzzards; then the hawks, the 
jerfalcons, and falcons; and clofe with the 
nierlins and the fhrikes. Many of thete 
include a great number of {pecies and of 
permanent families produced by the in. 
fluence of climate; and with each we 
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thall range the kindred foreign birds. In 
this way we fhall delineate not only thofe 
ef Europe, but alfo all thofe which inhabit 
remote countries, whether defcribed by 
authors, or procured by our correfpon- 
dence. 

There is a fingular property common to 
all the birds of prey, but of which it 
would be difficult to affign the caufe; that 
the female is ftronger, and a third larger 
than the male; exactly the reverfe to what 
obtains in the quadrupeds, and even in 
ether birds. In fithes and infeéts, the 
Female is mdeed larger than the male: 
this is Owing to the immence number of 
eggs which {well their bodies. But this 
reaton will not apply in the cafe of birds. 
In thofe which are the moft prolific, fuch 
as the domeftic poultry, the ducks, turkies, 
pheafants, partridges, and quails, the hen 
jays eighteen or twenty eggs, and yet is 
imaller than the cock. 

All the birds of rapine fly in a lofty 
courfe, their wings and legs are ftrony, 
their fight exceedingly quick, their head 
thick, their tongue flefhy, their ftomach 
fingle and membranous, their inteftines 
narrower and fhorter than in other birds ; 
they prefer the folitary traéts, the defert 
mountains, and they commonly breed in 
crags, or on the talleft trees. Many fpecies 
jnhabit both continents, and fome appear 
to have no fixed abode. The general 
characters are, that thcir bill is hooked, 
and that they have four toes on each foot, 
all of which are diftinétly parted. But 
the cagle’s head is covered with feathers, 
which diftinguifhes it from the vulture, 
whofe head is naked, and only thaded 
with flight down: and both thefe are 
diferiminated fram the hawks, the buz- 
zards, the kites, and the falcons, by an 
obvious property ; for their bill continues 
itraight to a certain diftance before it bends, 
but in the latter it affumes its curve at 
the origin. 

The birds of prey are not fo prolific as 
ether birds. It is ftrange that Linneus 
dhould affert that they lav about four eggs : 
for there are fome, fuch as the common 
snd fea-eagles, which have only two; 
and others, as the keftrel and merlin, that 
have feven. In birds, as in quadrupeds, 
the general law obtains, that the multi- 
plication is invertely as the bulk. There 
are fome apparent exceptions to this rule, 
pizcons for inftunce; but the fmallnefs of 
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Parliamentary Debates. continued. 

N the Houle of Lords, on Tuef- 
r. April a, a meflage “was 
brought from the king by I ord 
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the hatch will be found to be compenfateg 
by its frequent repetition. 

The birds of prey are more obdurate ang 
ferocious than other birds. They are not 
only intraétable, but have the unnatura} 
propenfity to drive their tender brood from 
the neft. Accuftomed continually to 
fcenes of carnage, and torn by ang 
paffions, they contract a ftern cruel dif, 
pofition ; all the fofter feelings are eradj. 
cated, and maternal attachment itfelf js 
blunted. She regards not the imploring 
calls of her helplefs young, but whe 
ftraitencd for food, the rudely thrufts them 
upon the world, or murders them ina 
tranfport of fury. 

This obdurate felfith temper produces in 
the-birds of prey, as well as the carnivorous 
quadrupeds, another effect. They never 
aifociate together, but, like robbers, leada 
roving folitary life. Luft indeed draws 
together the male and female, and, as they 
can mutually affift in the purfuit of prey, 
they feldom fcparate even after the breed, 
ing feafon. But the family never coalefces; 
and the larger kinds, fuch as the eagle, 
will not futfer their young to be rivals, but 
expel them from their domain: whereas, 
all birds and quadrupeds which fubfift an 
the fruits of the earth, live in harmony 
with their offspring, or affemble joyoufly 
in numerous troops. 

Betore we proceed to the detail of fads, 
we cannot avoid making fome remarks oy 
the common methods of claflification. The 
nomenclator ftrives to defcribe the colours 
of the plumage with minute precifion ; he 
enumerates their difpofition, all the thades, 
the fpots, the bars, the ftripes, the lines; 
and if a bird does not come under the 
defcription which he has thus formed he 
regards it as a different fpecics. Butall 
animals change their early garb and com. 
plexion; and the tints of the rapacious 
birds are wonderfully altered by the fitt 
moulting. A fecond confiderable one fue: 
ceeds, and this is often followed by a third; 
fo that a perfon who fhould judge entirely 
from the colours, would imagine that 4 
bird of fix months old, another of the fame 
kind of eighteen months, and another of two 
years and a half, belonged to three differeat 
fpecies. But the plumage is alfo affetted 
by various other caufes; by difference 
of fex, of age, and of climate; and ther 
fore the colours can never afford any ptt 
manent diftin¢tion. 
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concurrence to empower his majel} 
by a vote of credit, to raife furtit 
fupplies to. fupport the exigencs 
aud neceffities of the war, whi 
was agreed to without a dixifion. 
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The Houfe of Commons proceed- 
ed in the traiterous corre{pondence 
pill, and many alterations were 
made. In a committee thereon, on 
the 8th of April, upon the claufe 
being read, empowering the trial of 
offences committed in any part of 
the realm. to be held in the county 
of Middlefex, Mr. Adam moved, as 
an amendment, the omiflion of fuch 

ower, contending that it was con- 

trary to the principles of the admi- 
nitration of -juftice, which went ta 
carry jultice to every man’s door, 
His amendment was to confine the 
trial to the county in which the of- 
fence fhou!d be committed. 

The Solicitor-General replied, 
that it was a provifion ufual in mo- 
dern cafes of treafon, and the amend- 
ment was negatived, 

Upon the claufe being read for 
proceeding to trial of offenders 
againft the att, as againft the coun- 
terfeiters of the king’s coin, Mr. 
Adam again rofe, and after urging 
feveral reafons for extending to all 
perfons profecuted for treafon, under 
the prefent bill, the benefits allowed 
to defendants charged with treafon, 
by the act of the 7th of William Tif. 
and by the aét of the 7th of Anne, 
moved as an amendment, the adding 
of thofe benefits to the claufe, A 
converfation enfued, in which the 
amendment was f{upported by Mr. 
Fox, and oppofed by the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General; and adivilion taking place, 
the amendment was negatived— 
Ayes 32, Noes 110—Majority for 
the origal claule 78. 

April g, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prefented a metlage from 
his majefty, the fub[tance of which 
was, that his majefty relicd on the 
zal and affection of the Houfe to 
make provifion for fuch extraordi- 
nary and unforefeen expences as may 
neceffarily be incurred in taking 
fuch meafures as the exigencies of 
affairs may require in the courfe of 
the enfuing campaign, He faid that 
hethought it proper to apprife the 
houfe, that the incifage from his ma- 
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jefty, juft read, was for the purpofe 
of bringing before the houfe in the 
mo{t parliamentary way the demand 
of the 1,500,000). which he at the 
time of opening the budget ftated 
to the committee of ways and means 
as the fum likely (upon. the beft 
calculation that the nature of the 
cafe would admit) to enable govern- 
ment to take effectual {teps againtt 
the common enemy in the courfe of 
the campaign. Hic then moved, that 
the meflage fhould be referred to a 
committee of the whole houfe on the 
morrow, which was ordered accord- 
ingly. 

On the order for the third reading 
of the treafonable intercourfe bill 
being read, Mr. Curwen moved, 
that the counfel attending on behalf 
of certain merchants in the Ame- 
rican trade againft the bill fhould be 
called in, which being ordered, Mr. 
Pigott was heard a confiderable time 
againft the bill; after the counfel 
had withdrawn, a claufe was moved, 
which went to enact, that American 
corn, under certain reftri€tions, 
fhould be infurable; which was ne- 
gatived without a divifion. 

The bill was then read a third 
time; and on the queition being 
put for pafling the fame, feveral 
members {poke for and againft it, 
when the houfe divided—Ayes 154, 
Noes 53. ‘The bill was then pailed, 
and ordered to the lords for their 
concurrence. 

Wednefday, April 10, the houfe 
refolved itfelf into a committee, ta 
take into confideration his maje{ty’s 
meflage; when Mr, Pitt moved, that 
it be the opinion of the committee, 
that a fum not lefs than 1,500,000). 
fhould be voted to his majetty, for 
defraying the expences of the cur- 
rent year; and that the fame be 
raifed either by loan or exchequer 
bills. Agreed to. 

‘The houle proceeded to debate on 
the motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to disfranchife certain eleétors 
at Stockbridge, for corrupt prattices 
at the ele€&tion of members to ferve 
in parliament for that borough, — 
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Mr. Powys did not conceive that 
the report of the committee appoint- 
ed to try the merits of the Stock- 
bridge ele&tion contained fufficient 
evidence to warrant the introduction 
of fuch a bill. 

Mr. Fox adverted to his condu& 
on the Shoreham eleétion. At that 
period he oppofed the disfranchiie- 
ment of the Shoreham electors, He 
meant allo to oppofe the prefent dif- 
franchifement, becaufe the houfe 
were not warranted to disfranchile 
the elettors of Stockbridge ull evi- 
dence were produced before them, 
They were not warranted in regu- 
Jating their conduét by the evidence 
before the committee. At the fame 
time he had no objettion to entertain 
the bill, in the prefent flage, if it 
fhould be underftood that witnetles 
were to be examined at the bar of 
the houfe. The fubjeét had very 
properly been divided into two bills, 
the one for disfranchifing the elec- 
tors of Stockbridge, the other for 
throwing the eleétion into the hun- 
dred, 

Mr. Huffey confidered the motion 
in the nature of an ex poft facto law. 
For this reafon he moved, that the 
debate (hould be adjourned to that 
day three months. 

After fome further debate, the 
houfe divided on the original quef- 
tion, when the numbers were, for 
leave to bring in the bill 19, againft 
it 18. 

Vhurfday, April 11, Mr. Gaf- 
coyne preiented a petition from the 
corporation of Liverpool, for leave 
for a bill to enable them to iflue 
{mall notes, on the fecurity of their 
eflates, for the purpofe of fupport- 
ing the commercial credit of the faid 
town. ‘The Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer took oceafion to obicrve, 
that the pretent cafe may be even- 
tually of confiderable importance, 
and was of fuch a nature as to re- 
quire immediate ficps to be taken 3 
for which purpole, he wifhed that 
gentlemen would inake up their 

minds as to the general fubftance of 
the affair as town as poflible. He 


complimented the corporation on 
their very patriotic and laudable 
condué in thus ftepping forward to 
reicue the commercial intereft of 
that city, which haa, on account of 
fome recent and unexpe@ed circum- 
ftances, fuffered in the inftances of 
a few houles, that otherwife were 
not only able to anf{wer every de. 
mand on them, but would poflefs a 
confiderable property when thefe 
demands were liquidated. Leave 
was given accordingly. 

Lord Arden prefented the report 
of the Great Grimfby eleétion com. 
mittee, which was of confiderable 
length; and after going much into 
detail on the rights of eleétion, it 
{tated, that the eleétion, in cafe of 
the petitioners, Meflrs. Wood ‘and 
Pole, as in that of the fitting mem- 
bers, Meffrs, Harrifon and North, 
was perfeétly null and void; and 
that Mr. Pole had. been, through 
agents, guilty of bribery at the fad 
election, The report was received, 
and new writs of cle&ion ordered 
for the {aid borough in confequence, 

April 18. in the Houfe of Lords, 
Lord Walfingham pretented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Hatftings, ftating, that 
the evidence he meant to produce 
relative to that part of the charge, 
now under difcuffion, was almoft 
finifhed, and that his counfel would 
be as bricf as the circumftances 
would poflibly admit, in fumming 
the heads of evidence he had offered 
to the confideration of their lord- 
fhips, for which reafon he mot 
humbly hoped they would indulge 
him with their attendance im the 
Hall on Saturday next.—Ordered, 
that the petition do lie on the table. 

On Tuefday, April 16, in the 
Houte of Commons, Mr. Sheridan 
faid that he had read with aftonifh- 
ment, in the public prints, a paper, 
dated April the 5th. and figned by 
Louis C. de Starhemberg, and dated 
from the Hague. He wifhed to 
know from his majefty’s minifters, 


if that paper was authentic, and if 


they had received an official’ docu- 
ment to the fame efleé, 


Mr. 




















Mr. Pitt replied, that a paper had 
been received from Lord Auckland, 
but he could not anfwer whether or 
not it was preciicly {imilar to that 
which the honourable gentleman 
had read in the public prints. He 
exprefled a defire to be informed as 
to the objeét of Mr, Sheridan in 
calling for the paper. _ 

Mr. Sheridan faid that if it was 
bona fide the {ame as that which had 
appeared in the newfpapers, it was 
the moft fingular that he ever had 
yead. It was fraught, in his mind, 
with fentiments diametrically oppo- 
fite to thofe avowed by his majefty’s 
minifters in this country. It was 
fuch as Lord Auckland was not 
juttificd to fanétion, in his official 
capacity. It was fuch.as would in- 
duce him to move, that Lord Auck- 
land be difmiffed from his majefty’s 
fervice, and this motion he would 
follow up with another, that Lord 
Auckland be impeached. 

Mr. Sheridan, underftanding that 
the paper would be produced, gave 
notice, that if it was fimilar to that 
which had already publicly appeared, 
he would make the above motion'on 
Thurfday. 

On which day he moved, that the 
memorial prefented by Lord Auck- 
land and the Imperial ambaffador to 
their High Mightineffes at the Hague, 
dated the 5th inftant, together with 
all the memorials prefented to the 
States General fince the 22d of Sep- 
tember laft, fhould be laid before 
the houfe, as he intended to ground 
upon them a motion of a very {e- 
rious nature. 

Mr, Pitt faid his only motive for 
requefting Mr. Sheridan to pottpone 
his motion to this day, was, that the 
utmoft precifion being neceflary 
when ftate papers were in queftion, 
it was not right, he thought, to de- 
pend upon memory, however accu- 
rate it might be, On enquiry, he 
had no objeétion to the produdion 
of the paper; and as to the memo- 
rials to which they referred. his ma- 
jefty aud minifters had intended to 
have laid them before parliament, 

Vor. X, 
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For, as the fubje& had been ferioufly 
taken up, the honour of the noble- 
man, who had atted agreeably to his 
inftru@iions, and who on many ac- 
counts deferved fo well of his coun- 
try, demanded a full inveftigation. 

Mr. Sheridan was glad to find that 
the whole of the corre{pondence 
was to be produced. 

Mr, Pitt faid. he did not mean 
that all the correfpondencewith their 
Iligh Mightinefles on the fubjeét 
fhould be made public; but merely 
fuch memorials as had appeared in 
the Gazette; refpecting the unhappy 
fate of the late king of France, 

On Tucfday, April 23, the Houfe 
of Commons went into a committee, 
when Mr. Secretary Dundas, in a 
{peech of confiderable length, took 
a general view of the vait impor- 
tance and magnitude of our Indian 
pofleffions to this country in a com- 
mercial way, ftating, that at prefent 
the fhipping employed in the trade 
contained 81,000 tons, and 7000 
mariners; that raw materials im- 
ported into the country from India 
were to the amount of 700,0001, our 
exports there 1.000.000l. the fums 
annually received by the Exchequer 
exceeding 1,000,000l. the floating 
capital in this country a like fum; 
and, he faid, he might rate the pri- 
vate fortunes of individuals brought 
home at 500,0001. On the whole, 
he might fay, with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy, that our conneétion 
with India added annually to the 
circulation of this country a fum of 
not lefs than feven millions fterling, 

He’ then pointed out the many 
difadvantages which mui arife from 
a feparation of the Company and 
the public: the various and compli- 
cated fettlements which muit take 
place, and the confiderable delays to 
the trade, which may tend to a con- 
fummation the moft fatal. ‘Che firft 
queltion to be confidered was, that 
of the government of the territorial 
potfethons of the Company, which 
the fuccefsful experience of nine 
years had induced him to propofe a 
continuance of the prefent lyftem, 
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The caufes of the weight of the go- 
vernment being taken from thofe 
who had the management of the 
commercial concerns, were already 
known; and it was his opinion, that 
were the entire government and pa- 
tronage to be annexed to the crown, 
it might create an unconftitutional 
preponderance in that branch of the 
Iegiflature. He argued in favour of 
continuing the trade i in a company, 
ie gees chartered for the pur- 
1fe, which fyftem, qualified with 
fuch reflriftions as he fhould fhortly 


lay before the committee, he meant 
to propoic for their adoption. 

ivir, Dundas concluded with ob- 
ferving, that his fpecific a 


“Gt t yet finally cencluded, and 

hen they were, he fhould “have 
them printed and laid before the 
committee. 

On Wednefday, April 24, Mr. 
Pitt gave notice, that to-morrow he 
would move for the appointment of 
a fele&t committee, to take into con- 
fideration the embarratled ftate of 
the merchants and manufaCturers of 
this country. He hoped that their 
report would be as {peedy as poifi- 
ble, the emergency o the times re- 
Guiring the utmoit expedition in 
their deliberations. He believ ed, 

that the appoin itment of a comniittee 
would anfwer better than a public 
inveftigation in the houfe. It was 
not his intention to interrupt the 
important bufinefs which flood for 
to-morrow ; neither did he think 
Hes this motion could produce any 
cbate; but he thought it a duty in- 
cumbent upon’ him not to lofe any 
time ina matter of fuch vaft magni- 
tude as that which was fo nearly an- 
nexcd with the public credit of this 
country. ‘'When.- properly invefti- 
gated, -he had no helitation in fay- 
ing, that the late numerous failures 
would be attributed folely to the 
fudden check give n to SeenON 3 
for it appeared, that the majority ha 
imuch more property than acti 
an{wer the demands. He augured t 
well of the motion now announced 
tor the appointinent of a feet} com? 
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mittee, and entertained no doubt bit 
that credit would foon be reftored 
to its ufual vigour. 

Accordingly, on the next day, he 
rofe for the purpote of moving for 
fuch appointme nt, to examine inte 
the prefent ftate of commercial cre- 
ait. Mr. Pitt faid, he was perluaded 
that every gen itleman mult feel the 
matter to be of great natio nal impor- 
tance. A fele&t committee he thought 
was the beft calculated to difcufs, 
mature, and prepare for the houfe, 
a propofition upon the fubje&, We 
concluded by making a motion for 
the appointment of a committee of 
fifteen gentlemen, among whom 
were the Maftcr of the Rolls, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr. Pultney,. Mr. Huffey, 
Mr. S, Thornton, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. which was 
agreed to, 

The fame day Mr. Sheridan rofe 
in order to make his promifed 
motion, which, he faid, he fhould 

not deem to be of i importance, if its 
objeft went merely to cenfure Lord 
Aukland, but which he did con- 
fider to be of very great importance, 
inafmuch as it went to bring about 
an explanation to the country of 
the true nature and real objet of 
the war in which we were involved, 
In the various difcuffions which 
had taken place relative to the war, 
there had becn an unanimous de+ 
termination to fupport his majelty 
in preventing Holland from falling 
a prey to the power of France; on 
the propriety of the war, however, 
there had fubfifted a difference of 
opinion: he wifhed now, however, 
to try minifters by the paper of 
which he complained, whether they 
avowed one purpofe, the fecurity of 
the country, and had another pur- 
pole in view which they dared not 
declare. Should they not difclaim 
the memorial of Lord Aukland, 
then it would be-evident that they 
had abandoned the groundon which 
they had calted for the concurrence 
and fupport of the houfe to pro- 
His lord- 
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fhip’s laft memorial Mr. Sheridan 
ablerved, was deftitute of dignity, 
and by its {currility dilgraceful to 
the nation he reprefented: he had 
termed the perfons exercifing the 

owers of government in Frarice, 
wretches and mifcreants; hard words 
like thofe might have been avoided, 
and could have rio other operation 
than to render fuch peace ignomi- 
niousand difgraceful. Mr. Sheridan 
admitted the right of England and 
Holland to determine, as they did 
by memorials in Septembet laft, to 
refufe afylum or refuge to thofe who 
might commit that a& which had 
been every where lamented and 
difapproved; by thofe memorials, 
however, no idea had been exprefled 
of feizing or punifhing perfons 
guilty of anv crime in France. But 
the memorial of Lotd Aukland 
upon the feizure of thofe com- 
iniffioners, was in faét a recom- 
mendation to have them affa{finated; 
an act which might, when known 
at Paris expofe thofe to deftruction 
for the fafety of whom the com- 
tifioners were delivered as hof- 
tages, This conduét of the noble 
lord appeared to him to be of a 
nature calculated to produce more 
horrid and deteftable confequences 
than any a& ever beforé committed. 
If we were to confider ourfelves at 
war with France, we ought to con- 
du& that war, whoever might rule 
in France, and by whatever means 
they might have obtained the power, 
in the fame manner as we would 
condu& a war againft any other 
country in Europe. If we were to 
a& upon fuch principles as muft 
have led to the produétion of the 
memorial of the 5th inftant, we 
might as well aét out at once boldly, 
offer a price for the head of every 
Frenchman, treat the rulers as con- 
a ; their armies as banditties; 
their navy as pirates; and hunt the 
natives as wolves. Was fuch, he 


alked, the intention of minifters? 
If it was, let them {peak out; the 
people of England ought to know 
the real grounds and objeéts of the 
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war. Would-it be avowed that 
there exifted a wifh to eltablifh the 
ancient defpotifm ? He was con- 
fidertt it would not, for he was of 
Opinion that no minifter in this 
country would date to avow, that 
to be the obje& for which Britifh 
blood was to be fhed, and Britifh 
treafure expended; neither would 
any minifter dare avow to thé 
country that fuch an expenditure 
of blood and treafure was for the 
purpofe of punifhing thofe who 
were guilty of crimes committed in 
another country, with whofe in- 
ternal government we had no right 
whatever to interfere. By fligma- 
tizing the exifting ruling powers as 
wretches and regicides, he faw no 
means by which we could treat for 
peace; on the contrary, it fhould 
feem that peace was not the objett 
of the confederation againft France; 
for, whatever the allied powers 
might profefs, he was convinced 
that their obje& was to aggrandile 
themfelves by a partition of France, 
and not to provide for that country 
a good and ftable government. 
Pattitiorn might not be the obje& 
with England, but fhe would ulti- 
mately be the dupe of thofe whofe 
views fhe was forwarding. He 
might be charged, Mr. Sheridan 
obferved, with prefumption ini im- 
puting to crowned heads concealed 
and falfe declarations, but his fuf- 
picions were jultified by the aéts of 
thofe perfonages. For a proof of 
the virtuous condué of ctowned 
heads. he begged to turn the atten- 
tion of the houfe to their proceed- 
ings with regard to Poland; there 
they had committed acts of rapine, 
of ambition, and injuftice, which 
ought, in common policy, to have 
been ai leaft deferred for fome little 
time, as being extremely mal-apro- 
pos, at a period when thofe very 
powers were reproaching France 
for aéts of injuftice and aggrandize- 
ment, which they themlelves had 
far exceeded. In order more fully 


to pour'tray the revolution in Poland, 
which had been overthrown by 
Ruiba 
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Ruffia and by Pruffia, Mr. Sheridan 
read Mr. Burke’s beautiful defcrip- 
tion of that event, by which all, 
from the king to the peafauts were 
bettered; yet that glorious revolu- 
tion had been trampled upon, had 
been deftroyed and murdered by 
ambition and defpotilm, without 
one fingle word of repropation 
from thofe who had been foremott 
to applaud it. The Emprefs of 
Ruflia. in an infulting and goading 
memorial, had ftated that fhe had, 
to indemnify herfelf for her in- 
terference with the government of 
Poland, been graciouily pleated to 
annex for ever to the Ruffian empire, 
{everal diftriéts of Poland, and all 
the inhabitants; fhe was aifo pleafed 
to declare that fhe wifhed to affo- 
ciate them with her own happy and 
free fubjeéts. Fraternity and affilia- 
tion offered by France had been 
treated cavalierly, but here was 
Imperial affiliation, for the glory, 
not of the country taken, but of 
the whole Ruffian empire, which 
was pafled by without reprobation 
orcenfure. From the recent con- 
duét of crowned heads, at a time 
when caution was neceffary, it 
fhould feem, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
ferved, that their advifers were 
{eized with madnefsand infatuation, 
in councelling fuch aés of tyranny 
and injuftice: the great, generous, 
and pious emprefs, had ftolen a 
territory with three million of in- 
habitants. Wifhing however to 
feparate England trom co-operating 
with powers guilty of the deeds 
they had perpetrated, he was cc- 
firous, Mr. Sheridan faid, of get- 
ting rid of the prefent war, by 
keeping open fome channel for a 
feparate peace; for that reafon he 
reprobated the memorial prefented 
by Lord Aukland: a memorial, 
which excluded all profpett of 
peace, and which, if net difavowed, 
was calculated to add to the horrors 
of war. by renewing that fanguinary 
and horrid {pirit which had charac- 
terized the wars of more diflant and 
lefs civilized ages than the prefent. 
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out of the war as {peedly as poffible 
Mr. Sheridan begged to prefs it upon 
the mind of the right honourable 
gentleman the bufinefs that that right 
hon. gentleman (the Chancellor of 
Exchequer) had made the fubjeé of 
a motion that day; the fituation of 
public and private credit was truly 
alarming, and bankruptcies were 
beyond all calculation. While 
fome perfons were fitting up night 
and day to forge arms for carrying 
on the war, others, he obterved, 
were equally bufy in figning bank- 
ruptcies, for no lef: than between 
four and five hundred had been 
figned fince the prefent Lord Chan- 
cellor had been in office. To thefe 
alarming failures he was forry to 
underftand that there had been a 
failure in the laft quarter’s reccipt 
of the public revenue. Mr. Sheri- 
dan concluded a very excellent 
fpeech by moving, 


“That an humble d@drefs be prefented 
to his majefty, to exprefs to his majefty the 
difpleafure of this houfe, at a certain me. 
morial, dated the 5th of April, 1793, pre- 
fented to the States Gencral of the United 
Provinces, figned by the Right Hon. Lord 
Auckland, his majefty’s minifter at the 
Hague, the faid memorial containing a de. 
claration of the following tenor: ‘ Some 
“of thefe deteftable regicides,’’ (meaning 
by this expreflion the commiffioners of the 
national convention of France, delivered to 
Prince Cobourg by General Dumourier) 
“are now in fuch a fituation that they can 
** be fubjected to the fword of the law ; the 
“reft are ftill in the midft of a people 
** whom they have plunged into an abyfs 
“* of evils ; and for whom famine, anarchy, 
“‘ and civil war, are about to prepare new 
“‘calamities. In thort, every thing wat 
‘€ we fee happen, induces us to confider as 
‘* not far diftant the end of thefe wretches, 
“‘ whofe madnefs and atrocities have filled 
“‘with horror and indignation all thole 
“‘ who refpect the principles of religion, 
‘¢ morality, and humanity. 

“The underfigned, therefore, fubmit to 
“ the enlightened judgment and wifdom of 
“ your High Mightinefles, whether it would 
“not be proper to employ all the means 
“in your power to prohibit from entering 
‘* your dominions in Eurepe, or your co- 
“‘ Jonics, all thofe metmbers of the aflembly 
“ ftyling itfelf the National Convention, or 
“of the pretended executive council, who 

* were direétly or indirectly concerned ‘ 
the 


Urging further the policy of getting 
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# the faid crime ; ard if they fhould be dif- 
covered and arrefted, to deliver them 
“up to juftice, that they may ferve as a 
 Jeffon and example to mankind.’’ 

“ To acquaint his majefty of the fenfe of 
this houfe, that the faid minifter, in making 
this declaration, has departed from the 
principles upon which this houfe was in- 
duced to concur in the meafures neceflary 
for the fupport of the war, in which the 
Britith nation is at prefent uufertunately 
engaged ; and has announced an intention 
on his part, inconfiftent with the repeated 
afflurances gives by his majefty, that he 
would not interfere in t!.:e internal affairs 
of France; and for which declaration, this 
houle cannot be eafily brought to believe, 
that the faid minifter derived any authority 
from his majey’s inftructions. 

“Humbly to befeech his majefty, that 
fo much of the faid memorial, as contains 
the declaration above recited, may be pub- 
licly difavowed by his majefty, as contain- 
ing matter inconfiftent with the wifdom 
and humanity which at all times have dif- 
tinguifhed the Britith nation, and deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the crown of this 
realm, by avowing an intention to interpofe 
in the internal affairs of France, which his 
majefty has, in fo many declarations dif- 
claimed, and mingling purpofes of ven- 
geance, with thole objects of defence and 
fecurity to ourfelves and our allies, which 
his majefty’s minifters have fo often de- 
clared to be the fole object of the prefent war. 


P O E 


FO JE S:S'i &, 
WITH A ROSE. 
ESSIE, fweet enchanting creature, 
Ah! how bright thy beauties fhine! 
Nymph feraphic, ev’ry feature 
Form’d with majefty divine. 





Jeffie, look upon this flower, 
That a hittle while ago 

Stood refrefh’d with fummer’s fhower, 
Ard did in the garden blow. 


See already how ’tis faded, 
Though fo oft it ftood the breezes ; 
Then reflect, the hand that made it, 
Can deftroy it when he pleafes. 


Know, amidft your fmiling glances, 
’Tis an emblem fign of you; 

For when hoary aye advances, 
Then you’ll lofe your rofy hue. 


Thotgh you’re lovely to perfection, 
When ordain’d to lofe your breath, 

Youth will yield you no proteétion 
From the fatal fhafts of death. 


Whilft you fee fo many dying, 

Ere to flower of age they’re grown, 
Catch the minutes as they’re flying, 

Think the next may be your own. 
Airdrie, W. YATES, Jun. 
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“To reprefent to his majefty, that this 
houfe has already expreffed its fenfe of the 
acts fpoken of in the above declaration 3 but 
that as neither this, nor any other foreign 
State can poffefs any-cognizance, cr jurife 


diction refpccting them, the only ter ency 
of menaces againft their perpetrators is, to 
compel this country, either unjuftifiably to 
carry on war, for the fubverfion of the pre- 
fent government of France, or difgracefully 
to feck peace by an ignominious negociation 
with the very government whem we have 
thus infulted, and Rigmatized in our publie 
ads. 

‘‘ That thefe threats muft ténd to give 
to the hoftilities with which Europe is now 
afflicted, a peculiar barbarifm and ferocity, 
by provoking and reviving a fyftem of re- 
taliation and blood{ked, which experience 
of its deftruCtive tendency, honour, huma- 
nity, and religion, have combined to banifh 
from the practice of civilized war. 

** And finally, to reprefent to his ma- 
jefty how deeply the reputation of his ma- 
jefty’s councils is interefted in difclaiming 
thefe unjuftifiable, and we truft, unau- 
thorized denunciations of vengeance, fo de- 
ftructive of all refpeét for the confiftency, 
and of all confidence in the fincerity of the 
public aéts of his minifters, and fo mani- 
feftly tending at once to render the princi- 
ple of the war unjuft, the conduct of hofti- 
lities barbarous, and the attainment of ho- 
nourable peace hopelefs.”’ 

Mr, Grey feconded the motion. 


Fo WILLIAM YATES, Jun. 
HOU florift brave, I thee revere, 
Thy beauty great, will ever fhine ; 
Thy words are grave, thy heart’s fincere,y 
With gratitude to:me and mine. 








Fhou art moft worthy in my view, 
Yea, deareft of all mortal men ; 

Encomiums more to thee are due, 
‘Than can flow from a female pen. 


O lovely rofe! thou firft of flowers, 
Garnith’d by nature’s bounteous hand, 
Adorns the palace and the bowers, 
By a divine and high command. 


Thou charming plant, I thee adore, 

Thy fragrance cheers my drooping mind; 
My foul to lofty fummits foar, 

And leaves all fec’lar cares behind. 


What, but perfe@ion, doft thou lack ? 
Thy beauty will no rsore renew 5 
Refplendent luftre did thee deck, 
Refulgent with a crimfon hue. 
O lovely rofe! thou dof decay, 
Thy fragrant leaves confume and die; 
Such an enfample makes me fay, 
“Lo! this the fate of you and I.”” 
JESSIE . 
LINES 
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ON THE DEATH OF MR. H. Ge. AMORY. 


PHILANDER, how fevere thy fate ! 
How few thy joys; how fhort their date! 
Thy friendly aid to others gave, 
Releafe from an untimely grave.* 
Could not a mother’s cate prolong, 

A life fo dear, a mind fo ftrong ? 

Nor art arreft the fatal ftroke, 

No prayer indulgent heaven invoke ? 
But heaven is jutt, and man offends, 
Heaven virtue, talents, genius, lends ; 
Philander, thine wete well affigned, 
Were well improved, and well refigned. 
© could this votive lay impart, 

The gracés of thine head and heart ;. 
Secure were then thy right to fame; 

In thee renew’d a parent’s name. + 


From tue FRENCH or PIBRAC. 
HATE’ER its government, thy 
country love, 
‘Thy lawful- monarch willingly ober, 


'SHEEADEICATL. & 


T the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, 
was produced anew comedy, called 
Hew to Grow Ricun. It is fromthe 
pen of Mr. Reynolds, author of The Dra- 
matift, Notoriety, &c. &c. &c. 
The Dramatis Perfona are— 


MIN. 





Pavé, =< - - = = Mr. Lewis. 

Small-Tiade, - - - Mr. Quick. 

Walford, - - - - Mr. Pope. 

Sir Thomas Roundhead, Mr. Munden. 

Sir Charles Dazzie, - Mr. Farren. 

Simpkin, - - - - Mr. Blanchard. 

Latitat, - - - - - Mr. Favcett. 

Nab,-' = = - = «= Mr, Cubit. 
WOMEN. re 

Rola; «= 's -~ =. &@ Wire. Davie. 


Mifs Chapinan. 
Mrs. Pope. 


Miis Dazzle, - - - 
Lady Henrietta, - - 
A SKETCH OF THE FABLE. 

Lady Henrietta, the daughter of Lord 
Dorviile, is left under the guardianthip of 
Sir Thomas Rowndhead, a country juttice. 
In this fituation the falls into the fathionable 
vices of the day, and particularly that of an 
exceffive fondnefs for the pleafure of the 
gaminy-table. Sir Charles Dazzle, and his 
fifter Mifs Dazzle, though living in the 
moft expenfive ftile, having in reality no 
other prope:ty than a pharo bank, which 
Sir Charles, the better to carry on his de- 
figns againit Lady Henrietta, rcmoves to a 
watering-place, where her uncle Sir’Thomas 


eR “v. 
And let the ftate thy ready homage prove,’ 
Should few or many bear the fovereign’ 
{way ; , 
Convinc’d that God’s paternal care 
Has thought it fit to placé thee there. 


M. EDGEWORTH’s BENEDICTION 
TO THE MASSACRED LOUIS XVI. 
f True defcendant of a fainted king, 
To thee no terror thefe fad horrors 
bring ; 
Afcend the fcattolId, then; with dauntlefs 
_s~pace, 
It leads to join in heaven'thy holy race, 


i tN £ Ss 


LEFT UPON THE CAP OF LIBERTY 
IN THE NIGHT. 


PRA NCE, France, tout te menace ruine, 
Bonnet fans téte, arbre fans recine. . 
France, well thy emblems with thy ftation 
fuit, 
A headlefs cap, a tree without a root. 
i REGALIS. 


NTELLICtHEes 


refides. The bank not being over-rich, 
Mifs Dazzle endeavours to perfuade Small- 
Trade, a fimple country banker, of the 
advantage that would accrue’ to him were 
he to become a partner in the pharo-bank; 
Allured by the hope of growing rich more 
{peedily than by his fmall trade, he con- 
ients to the prepofal, and appears at the 
bank of Sir Charles Dazzle, dreffed in a 
rich embroidered coat. Walford, who had 
gone to the houte of Sir Charles with a 
view of feeking Lady Henrietta, and te: 
monftrating with her on the impropriety of 
her conduét, meets his uncle Small-Trade; 
who atks for the articles of partnerfhip be- 
tween himfelf and Sir Charles Dazzle. 
Walford endeavours to difluade him from 


* the execttion of them, but without effect. 


In the mean time Pavé, a cangler after 
great men, and who had been brought 
down by Sir Charles for the purpofe of 
aiding his fcheme, ftruck with the drefs of 
Small-Trade, miftakes him for a tian of 
confequence, and undcr this impreffion ad- 
dreiies him with a view of procuring his 
intereft to get appointed to a comfortable 
fituation in life. In the courfe of their 
converfation, Pavé mentions Sir Charles’s 
intention of pluckinga little country banker, 
by admitting him a partner. Alarmed at 
this, Small-Trade deftroys the intended 
articles, and makes his efcape from the 
houfe with much precipitation. Lady 


Henrietta, however, falls into the trap = 
or 


* In allufion to his adtive exertions as a member of the Humane Society. 
+ He was the fon of the late eminent divine, Dr. Amory, author of many pious and 


well received difcourfes. 
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for her by Sir Charles, and having loft to 
him fifteen hundred pounds, which the is 
unable to pay, is foon convinced by his be- 
haviour of the extreme folly and impru- 
dence of placing herfelf in the power of Sir 
Charles, but from whom fhe is refcued by 
Pave. Lady Henrietta tco foon experiences 
Dazzle’s refentment, as he immiediately 
arrefts her forthe debt. Without?a friend, 
and on the point of being driven by Nab, 
a fafhionable bailiff, in his curricle to a 
fpunging-houfe, the is reliegvedsfrom this 
enbarrafling fituation by Young Walford, 
who had alfo reconciled her to her uncle 
and guardian, Sir Thomas Roundhead. 
The old gentleman having quarreiled with 
his god-daughter Rofa,y whom he had 
adopted, and to whom he had intended to 
leavé his fortune, determines to marry his 
niece to the member of parliament for the 
borough in which he refided, which was 
then vacant, and for which Sir Charles 
Dazzle was the only candidate: a_ contract 
isdrawn up for the purpofe, but Pavé ap- 


pearing’ with Rofa, the daughter of Me- ; 


dium, the minifter of the parifh, whom he 
had miftaken for the daughter of the Mi- 
nifter, gives out that he is the fon of the 
Minifter. Lady Henrietta perceiving the 
miftake, feizes the favourable opportunity 
of perfuadirg Sir Thomas to be reconciled 
tohis god-daughter, and to alter the con- 
tad fiom Sir Charles and herfelf to Pavé 
and Rofa; to this he confents, but on find- 
ing out the error, has Rofa confined. 
Means, however, for her efcape are planned 
by Pavé, who in the execution of them 
meets with Latitat, who had concealed 
himfélf'in the room for the purpofe of over- 
hearing ‘the converfation of Sir Thomas 
and Small-Trade with refpeét to the elec- 
ton.“ Small~ Trade, an enemy to Sir 
Charles Dazzle for his former conduét, and 
having confiderable intereft in the borough, 
readily confents, at the inftance of Latitat, 
the returning officer, to fupport’ Pavé, 
whom he paffes off'as the fon of Alderman 
Double.” The plan fucceeds, and Pavé is 
tletted’; on which all parties are reconciled, 
and Walford’and Lady Henrietta are made 
happy by a promife from Old Simall-Trade 
of half his fortune. 

This comedy, it may be truly faid, has a 
ch vein of pleatantry ; it'is happily adap¢- 
«i to hold out folly to ridicule, and vice to 
deteftation. 

The dialogue is throughout lively; the 
fenarks and obiervations on ‘the man- 
Mets living as they rife,’? are pointed ; the 
ridicule forcible, and the occafional fenti- 
Meats which are throughout interfperfed, 
Were-in many inftances exprefled with 
miueh elegance. 

The prologue is one of the dulleft we 
ferremember to have heard; and, what 
at prefent thould be carefully avoided, full 
of political allufions. The epilogue is 
ely, and well delivered by Mr. Lewis. 

é ’ é 


Regifter. 


MARRIED. 

The Earl of Ancram, to Lady Henrictta 
Hobart. at 

Arthur Difney, Efq. to Mifs Lane, of 
Caitle Lake, in the county ‘of Tipperary. 
“Jacob Hertel, Efg. to Mits Molling. 

Maximilian ‘Weltern, Efq. of Harper- 
ftreet, to Mifs Loder, of Hinton, Bucks. 

Capt. Sproule, of the royal fegirnent of 
artillery, to Mifs Louifa Halliday, of Weft- 
comb Park, Kent. eee ae 

Samuel Humphreys, Efq. of Pendwar- 
ing, in Glamorganfhire, to Mrs. Ball. 

The Rev. Richard Woodward, to Mifs 
Bathre, of the Crefcent, Bath. 

Sir William Young, bart. to Mifs Talbot. 

John Adolphus, Efq. of Cecil-ftreet, 
Strand, to Mits Leicefter, of White Place, 
Berks. 

Capel Hanbury, Efg. to Mifs Bell, of 
Stamford Hill. 

Sir Wm. Wake, bart. to Mifs Gambier. 

O. Legrew, jun. Efq. to Mifs Margaret 
Plavford. 

Thomas Swinnerton, Efq. of Batterton, 
in the county of Stafford, to Mifs Mej- 
bourne. 

H. B. Portman, Efq. to the Hon. Mifs 
Lucy Portman. 

Lord Bruce,, to the Hon, Mifs Hill, 
daughter of Lady Berwick. 

The Rev. |. P. Bannerman, to Mifs 
Turing, of Sloane-ftreet. 

John Maconnel, Efg. of Ifle Ronde, in 
the Weft Indies, to Mifs Adair. 

G. S. Penfold, Efq. of Morton College, 
Oxford, to Mifs Sarah Fleming, of Maiden- 
head. ; 

John Macpald, Efq. of Edinburgh, to 
Milfs Ann Stewart, of Ardtheal. 
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Dl E BD: 

Mr. Henry Grove Amory, youngeft fon 
of the late Dr. Amory, an eminent diffent- 
ing minifter, of London, and author of fe- 
veral valuable diicourfes. The death of 
this truly amiable and excellent perfon will 
be long regretted by all who had the hap- 
pinefs of his acquaintance. A good edu- 
cation, and exceilent underftanding, fur- 
nifhed him with a fund of knowledge, 
which would have graced the firft ranks of 
fociety. But what renders his memory 
particularly dear are, his unfullied morals, 
and inflexible integrity, Though remarked 
for a ftri& adherence to religious duties, 
his temper was what it ought to be, mel- 
lowed, and not foured by them ; inftead of 
the gloom and morofenefs of a bigot, he 
exhibited the chearfulnefs of a Chriftian. 
Happy had it been for the fons of poverty, 
if his pecuniary circumttances. had been 
proportioned to his expanded and benevo- 
lent heart. But his defires todo good were 
ftraightened by the frequent retarns of 
epileptic tits, which at length deprived him 
of an employment he had long filled with 
honour, and of its attendant emolumenrs. 

Yet 
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Yet the little he could fpare was employed |= Ch. Hemington,. Efg. of Canterbury 


Place. 


for ghe moft humane purpofes, and this 
Mrs. Hyde, of Blackheath. 


was often more than rigid prudence would 
have allowed in colder bofoms. With re- Robert Mecklem, Efq. mayor of Reading 
turning health he wilhed to become again Mrs. Dodion, of Harper-ftreet, Red Lion, 
ufcfully employed, and trutted to his well- fquare. . 
known integrity and diligence. But among George Cummine, Efq. late captain of 
ftrangers, ‘it is not to be wondered if thefe the 53d regiment. 

pleas were overlooked, as they were known David Runfal, Efq. of Laurence-ftregt 
only by report. The ill fuccefs of feveral Chelfea. : 
canvailés croffed, but could not four a mind The Rey. William Williams, matter of 
only diftrefied at receiving fiom relatives the grammar-{ciiool, Blackiveath. 

the affiftance he wifhed to impart to others. Samucl Hoffman, Efq. of Shadwell. 
His laft attempt was fucceeded by an un- John Motteux, Eiq. merchant, of London 
ufually violent paroxyfm of his diftemper, Mrs. Ann Grecn, wife of Capt. Green, 
from which he never recovered. Maythofe ofthe marines. — ’ 


who read this, be as well prepared to fol- At Bath, Sir Wm. Caldwell, bart, 
At Dumferline, Sir David Wardley, bart, 


Jow him. 
Mr. Forfter Powell, the celebrated pe- Aged 69, the Rev. J. Ritchel, reétor of 
deftrian, Thornhill, Yorkfhire. 
Robert Wentworth, Efg. an alderman Francis Law,, Efg. formerly chief of 
of Salifoury. Dacca. 
Richard Tickel, Efq. father of Richard 


The Lady of rear admiral Fitzherbert. 
Aged 65, Andrew Rofs, Efq. of Knight’s Tickel, Efq. of the Stamp Office. 

Hill, Herefordthire. Jehn Greig, Efg. of Canton, in Ching, 
The Lady of Richard Cox, Efq. of fon of the late admiral Greig. 

George-ftreet, Hanover-fquare. John Belpaz, Efq. collector of the excife 
Lady Cnharlette Hamilton, only daughter at Lancafter. 

of the Eari of Haddington. Mrs. Crawford, of King’s ‘Langley, 
Mifs Champney, eldeft daughter of Sir Herts. 

Thomas Champney. The Rev. H. Barnard, D. D. 
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April 22. April 29. May 6. May 13. 
Bank Stock - - - - 117% 169% fhut, —- 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 774 78 762 744 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 9°04 go4 89% 885 
g per Cent. Navy - = 109g 1083 1085 107% 
Long Annuities - - - 22% 22 3-16 215 
Short Annuities - - - 10F Io 1-16 to 1-16 — 
India Stock - - - - 215 —: 2133 —_ 
India Bonds - - - - 2 dif, 4 dif. 5 dif. 
South Sea Stock - - - a — ae — 
New Navy - - - - 83 aif. $3 dif. 93 dif. 10 dif. 
Exchequer Bills - - - 6 dif. —— —_ 
Scrip - ---+-- 79% wei — 





PRICES OF CORN afr tHe Corn-MarkeT. 


; April 26. April 29. May 17. May 20. 
Wheat - - - - 46s.:to 53s. 48s. to 545. 36s. to 48s. 38s. to 49% 
Barley ~- - - - 278. — 325, 308. — 338. 28s. — 325. 265. — 32% 
Rye - - - - = 285. — 31S. 305. — 3258. 30S. — 328. 285. — 32% 
Oats - - = - 16s. — 248. 16s. — 24s. 165. — 248. 165, — 245 
Pale Malt - - - 395- — 42S. 40S. — 42s. 375. — 41s. 38s. — 4IS 
— 41S. 39S. — 41% 


Amber ditto - - 395. — 43S. 40S. — 42S. 395. 
Peas - - - - 365. — 428. 385. — 428. 38s. — 42s. 38s. 
32S. — 36s. 32S. — 36s. 335. — 37S. 358. — 39% 


Beans - - - - 
Tares - - - - 285. — 345. 305. — 36s. 305. — 36s. 30s. — 335¢ 
Fine Fiour - - - 425. — 00S. 41S. — 42s. 398. — 405. 398 — 40% 
Second ditto - - 395. — 00S. 38s. — 39s. 36s. — 375. 363. — 37% 
35. 28S. — 36s. 275. — 335 265. — 30%: 


Third ditto - - j0S. — 335. 
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